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EARLY SPRING TOILETTES.—({Sze Pace 126.] 
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Early Spring Toilettes. 
See illustration on first page. 


HE designs illustrated, for which we are in- 

debted to the courtesy of Messrs. Lord & 
Taylor, represent the way in which new woollen 
stuffs will be made up for early spring wear. 
The even stripes, plaids, and combinations of 
plain fabrics with plaid goods are arranged as 
seen in the latest importations, not only of wool 
goods, but of India silks, foulards, and the new 
cotton zephyrs, ginghams, and satteens, and are 
therefore full of suggestions for dresses made up 
ut present in advance of the next season. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful dress is of striped gray- 
blue wool of two light shades, trimmed with 
darker gray-blue velvet, and worn with a Suéde- 
colored vest which has a small white silk chemi- 
sette set in. The jacket basque, to serve alike 
for the house and street, is faced with red and 
blue changeable silk in the front as far as may 
be seen when it falls open. The vest is sewed 
in the under-arm and shoulder seams, and is fast- 
ened by hooks and eyes instead of buttons. A 
linen chemisette may be used in place of that of 
white silk; the high collar is of the maierial of 
the vest. The velvet revers crosses the sides and 
back, being widened in the middle of the back ; 
there are also most graceful revers up the front, 
and large velvet buttons. The round lower skirt 
is quite plain, with all its fulness behind, and 
has a stylish long apron drapery. The straw hat 
is Suéde-color, with the brim covered with blue 
velvet. A bunch of feathers in Suéde shades is 
made up of the breasts of birds, with a few high 
aigrette feathers. Long Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 2.—This youthful dress is of écru chud- 
dah wool, with a lower skirt of plaid wool in 
green, brown, cream, and red bars on an écru 
ground. The skirt shows the plaid cut bias. 
The drapery is long on the left side, short on the 
right, showing the plaid up to the waist, and 
the back falls in full heavy pleats. The basque 
of plain wool has a full plaid front pleated to 
fall in with the tapering figure; also plaid cuffs 
and collar. Ecru straw round hat, with brown 
velvet trimming. 

Fig. 3.—This costume combines pistache green 
cashmere with plush-striped wool, in which are 
terra-cotta and Suéde stripes on a green ground ; 
the vest is of Suéde-colored cloth. The skirt is 
draped in heavy rich folds over a foundation 
skirt of silk or of alpaca, which has a green vel- 
vet band at the foot seen only on the sides and 
back. The basque of the cashmere has a loose 
front with striped revers tapering to the end; 
also striped collar and cuffs. The vest is but- 
toned by small bullet-shaped brass buttons. 
Suéde gloves. Brown straw hat, with terra-cotta 
velvet on the brim and a high ornament of lace 
on the left side. 








“The influence of Harrer’s Youne Pror.e is al- 
ways on the side of what is good. Among its writers 
are the very best who are devoting their literary tal- 
ents to the entertainment and instruction of the 
young.”—Christian at Work. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiustraten Weexkxy. 

Tobogganing, the national sport of Canada, and 
now vapidly becoming acclimated in the United 
States, is the subject of an article by J. MacponaLp 
OxiKy in the current number, It is accompanied 
by an illustration of the 

TOBOGGAN SLIDE AT TUXEDO PARK, 
which is the-longest in the world. 

Jn fiction, Mrs, Littre’s serial story,“ The Col- 
onel's Money,” is continued ; there is a short story 
called “ Champ,” by Mary E. Vanpyne; and the 
Jivst part of a humorous extravaganza, entitled 

THE HURRISHOFFER, 
By R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 

“ Metals at Home” ws the title of an article in 
Mas. Sopnik B. Herrick’s series on Geology, with 
three illustrations. 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Propie 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PatTrEeRN-SHEET 
Scppcement, with numerous fyll-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapixs’ Spring 
Daesses, Wraprines, and Bonnets; CHILpREen’s 
Serine Suits; Youne Giris’ Yowe and other 
Corsages; Ladies’ Caps, Fancy Articles, Em- 
broidery Designs, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





VEXATIONS OF THE MISTRESS. 
: HILE the clamor goes on over the 

miseries of the maids and the iniqui- 
ties of the mistresses—the poor mistresses 
who are sent like scapegoats into the wil- 
derness with all the masters’ sins upon 
their heads—it may not be amiss to glance 
at some of the miseries that the mistresses 
have to endure—miseries not uncalculated 
to vex the soul and arouse some expression 
of impatience. The wonder is that they do 
not arouse more. 

For, after all, it is but slight expressions 
of impatience that these manifold short- 
comings of the maid do arouse ; for the mis- 
tress knows that she must have her work 
done, and if she cannot have it done as she 





would, she must have it done as she can, 
and she does not go about foolishly to make 
it difficult and impossible to compass her 
own ends. 

She either has to get her maid from an in- 
telligence office, where she usually runs a 
gauntlet of painful insolence, and obtains 
some one in the end whom very frequently, 
when she has her at home, she finds able to 
do none of the things which when in the of- 
fice she pretended to know how to do; or she 
has to get her when just freshly landed, and 
entirely untaught even as to the namesof the 
utensils she is to handle. Ifthe maid comes 
from the intelligence office, and has “ lived 
out” before, she has her habits of work al- 
ready formed, and clings to them with an 
obstinacy traly remarkable and worthy of 
better things, very naturally perhaps, but 
very uncomfortably to her present employer ; 
and thus the mistress has to endure the 
discomfort of having her own work done the 
way she does not want it done, or else has to 
have the corresponding discomfort of insist- 
ing on her way, and being held up as a 
tyrant for doing so. 

But if she obtains for her maid a newly 
arrived immigrant, as many house-keepers 
prefer, then, in point of fact,she has to do 
a good part of her work herself for many 
weeks, helped by a clumsy, even if will- 
ing, assistant, stupefied and half dead with 
sorrow and wonder and homesickness— 
has it to do till the new person has more 
than partially learned the routine and meth- 
od, and until her own patience and temper 
and strength have been taxed all they can 
endure. 

With this, the mistress has a certain re- 
sponsibility, under all circumstances, con- 
cerning the young girl in a great city whom 
she has taken under her roof, and she has 
to have a perpetual struggle to enforce re- 
straints which she would wish imposed on 
her own daughter similarly placed, but 
which, although necessary for her safety 
and protection, the young girl resents; and 
of course their enforcement tells on the 
nerves of the mistress,as any extra exer- 
tion will. 

Meanwhile there are duties which must 
be performed by the maid, or else again the 
mistress must do them herself. In the de- 
partment of the second girl’s duties, for in- 
stance, corners must be swept out, cobwebs 
must be destroyed, window-panes must be 
clear, the paint about the doors must be 
clean, mirrors must be rid of fly-specks, dust 
must be removed, beds must be made, and 
dishes must be washed. Possibly the mis- 
tress, paying somebody else to do this, does 
not choose to do it herself, possibly she is 
unable; in either case, if the maid prefers to 
do it so slurringly that it needs to be done 
over again, the mistress’s nerves are once 
more called into play with unnecessary cru- 
elty; she must be firm with her servant, 
and insist, explain, and demand, at the risk 
of being reputed a scold, or her work must 
remain undone, and she must not only ap- 
pear to the world to be a slovenly house- 
keeper and a poor manager, but the health 
of her family must be sacrificed to the sloth- 
fulness or the unteachableness of the maid. 

The mistress of the house, too, must be 
made of sterner stuff than humanity in gen- 
eral to be able to meet the breakages com- 
mitted by the careless or indifferent maid 
without making things lively for the break- 
er. She may see her cherished china, per- 
haps an heirloom, perhaps something attain- 
ed after long effort and denial otherwise, 
her valued bric-d-brac, fragile as bubbles, 
not to be replaced, handled roughly, as if it 
were made of leather, all crashed and smash- 
ed as if it were of no consequence whatever ; 
and if she controls herself, and makes no in- 
stant reproof, then the maid still holds it asof 
no consequence ; and if her long-tried temper 
gives way, and she expresses her feelings, 
then she is a termugant and a despot. Or 
it may be only the common household ware 
that comes to grief, and the wife sees her 
husband wronged in such manner as it is 
her duty to prevent, while the maid knocks 
the furniture about on sweeping days, and 
the broom takes off spots of paint; or it 
may be that she cannot bear to have the 
thing done because it is intrinsically wrong 
and wasteful; in any event it is a vexation 
that is hard to bear. It mortifies her, and 
wears her soul out, to see a nick in the edge 
of every cup as she seeks a whole one to 
send a guest, the nick made simply because 
her directions are not obeyed, and all the 
cups when washed are plunged into the pan 
together to knock their edges and break 
as they may. 

And these are not a tithe of the vexations, 
as every house-keeper knows: beds improp- 
erly made, sinks improperly cleansed, lamps 
improperly trimmed, closets kept in a litter, 
and countless other minutiae of daily work, 
make up an intolerable burden to the mis- 
tress who desires to have everything at its 
best. Add to it all the hourly following up 
of ill-done work with repeated and little- 
heeded instruction, with needed reprimand, 





however gentle, to say nothing of the seri- 
ous and larger afflictions of positive disobe- 
dience, of possible small thefts, of untruth- 
fulness, and of the irritation caused by per- 
petual flimsy excuses for wrong-doing, and 
it can easily. be seen that no more than the 
policeman’s is the mistress’s lot a happy 
one. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
A SELF-EDUCATING PEOPLE. 
\ E need, in a republican country, to come 
constantly back to the reflection that ours 
is, after all, a self-governing people. Except in 
a few much-abused cities, this is not only the 
theory but the practice of things. Some writers, 
indeed, go so far as to maintain that every kind 
of government amounts to self-government at 
last, since even a despot has to watch his people 
to see how much they will endure; and no one 
san permanently override the popular will by mere 
brute force. However this may be, and with what- 
ever sins of omission or commission, our nation 
is substantially self-governing ; and this especial- 
ly in the expenditure of the public money. The 
practical bent of our people causes them to watch 
this method narrowly; in our rural communities 
the town or the county never puts its hand into 
its pocket without knowing what it is about; and 
though in the cities the matter may be more con- 
cealed among complex negotiations of Aldermen 
and Common Councilmen, still the light of day 
falls on all transactions through the press, and 
sooner or later, in a clumsy way, the public has 
control of the matter. In regard to our costly 
system of public education, it is absurd to de- 
seribe the means for it as wrung from the poor 
tax-payer and used to his detriment. The fact is 
that the tax-payer, poor or rich, knows precisely 
what he is doing in spending money for public 
education. If a mistake is made, it is he who 
makes it; and if the children are educated in this 
or that way, it is because he insists upon it. He 
reads every report, scans every item, and is very 
free to speak his mind. He may be ignorant, he 
may be prejudiced, but he is not submissive, and 
he has to be led, not driven. This every one 
knows who has served a year on any description 
of School Board. 

An able man, of historic name, who had pre- 
sided for many years over the annual meeting of 
a New England town, which we will call Quomby, 
once heard a discouraged person maintaining that 
a skilful haranguer could boodwink or cajole any 
body of free and independent voters. ‘ Ha!” 
said his more experienced hearer, “I should 
like to see him try it on a Quomby town meet- 
ing.” In regard to matters of public education 
especially, while there are many details which are 
readily left to the school committees, the general 
outlines of the system are just as Clearly and 
definitely established by public sentiment as if 
a popular vote or piébiscite had been taken on ev- 
ery one of them. Whether a system of High- 
Schools should prevail, whether the sexes should 
be educated separately or together, whether mu- 
sic should be among the branches taught—these 
and a dozen other main questions have been dis- 
cussed a hundred times in each one of the little 
communities which have to act upon them. The 
result varies in different places, and even at dif- 
ferent times in the same place; but there is a 
general consensus of public opinion, and the of- 
ticers chosen have to follow, not lead. These 
officers themselves represent public opinion even 
in their selection. One is perhaps a learned man, 
but childless, another is an unlearned man, but 
has half a dozen children in the public schools ; 
and each of these has an influence of his own in 
the School Committee, and deserves to have it. I 
remember that when I wished to get the Kensing- 
ton system of instruction in drawing introduced 
at some expense into the public schools of the 
city where I was then living, I had some doubts 
as to the probable position of the two mechanics 
on the School Board. But it turned out that these 
men, both working carpenters, felt more than 
anybody else the need of drawing, and it was 
they who finally brought in the measure and car- 
ried it through. 

On the other hand, I remember that when there 
was a question in the same town of building a 
thirty-thousand-dollar school-house— an amount 
of expense which required, by the laws of the 
State, a popular vote—I met one of the richest 
men of the town going down to the voting place. 
He was an educated man, an old bachelor, ex- 
ceedingly penurious, so that he was reported to 
live on the interest of his income, and at any 
rate resided in the town partly for the low taxes ; 
he was so little of a republican in feeling that he 
always called himself an imperialist, and his one 
political hero was Louis Napoleon, then in power. 
When asked what brought him into that neigh- 
borhood, he said he was going to vote for the 
new school-house. On being mildly taxed with 
inconsistency, he said, “I detest this form of gov- 
ernment of yours, but if we must have it, the 
only resource is to educate the people.” From 
the point of view of wealth, therefore, as well as 
that of poverty, we are a self-educating nation ; 
our methods for the public part of that work are 
those which we ourselves adopt. So thoroughly 
is this the case that in some States of the Union 
the whole work of education is taken from the 
hands of the regular town or city government, 
and placed in the hands of a special Board or 
Committee who have a legal right to spend what 
the community decides to be needful, even should 
the Selectmen or the City Council refuse to vote 
the necessary appropriations; thus making edu- 
cation an exception to all other expenditures, 
as being the most essential and vital of all. 

Now all this has the most important bearing 
onthe whole educational problem. We often 
hear criticisms on our public-school system as be- 
ing a failure in its results, as turning out a gen- 





eration of young people who are over-educated, 
miseducated, unfit for self-support; so that the 
are thrown upon our hands as an unpractical an 
valueless race. These charges have been again 
and again renewed, as I can testify, for thirty 
years. But if what I have said be true, is not 
this doing what Edmund Burke thought was so 
useless—“ framing an indictment against a whole 
people?” Here is a race eminently practical, 
careful, economical ; whose desire is that the new 
generation, on growing up, should be able to shift 
for itself, make its own living, and better the con- 
dition of the family—that it should have, in our 
rural phrase, “advantages.” Is it reasonable to 
suppose that such a people does not know its 
own mind or its own interest upon a matter so 
essentially practical ? It is easy to suppose it mis- 
taken about some particular method in “ peda- 
gogy”’—about the best way to teach Latin, for 
instance, or chemistry. But that a self-educating 
nation should not know whether it is bringing up 
its offspring for practical usefulness and success, 
this seems to me so improbable as to be absurd. 
After half a century of experiment, such a nation 
must at least know whether its children are ca- 
pable of earning their own bread on leaving 
school. On this one point, at least, this vast 
popular conviction is worth all the theories of the 
doctrinaires. TW. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
LVIL. 

MONG the cheaper kinds of fish for which 

recipes have been promised are skate or 
ray and catfish; the latter is a favorite fish 
among Philadelphia house-keepers, and the for- 
mer is best known to English and Continental 
cooks, although cheap in this country at certain 
seasons. Unlike most fish, skate will not only 
bear keeping for a day or two in dry, moderately 
cool weather, but will be improved thereby. As 
the fish is quite large, one fin or wing, or a por- 
tion of one, will furnish several dishes; the thick- 
est part may be cut in small pieces suitable for 
broiling or frying, and either cooked at once or, 
if seemingly tough, laid in an equal mixture of 
vinegar and water—enongh to cover the fish— 
with salt, pepper, and a teaspoonful of whole 
cloves and allspice, for one or two days. For 
broiling, dry the skate on a clean towel, dip it in 
a very little melted butter seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and brown it on both sides at a hot fire; 
serve it with the melted butter heated with two 
or three tablespoonfuls of vinegar and poured 
over it, or with a little fresh butter, salt, pepper, 
and a sliced lemon if it is available. Fried skate 
should be rolled in flour or Indian meal seasoned 
with salt and pepper, then fried brown in enough 
drippings to prevent burning, or with a few slices 
of salt pork ; serve the fish very hot, with the fried 
pork, or with a brown gravy made by stirring a 
tablespoonful of dry flour into the frying-pan 
after the fish is taken up, gradually adding about 
a pint of boiling water, a palatable seasoning of 
salt and pepper, and boiling it for a minute; the 
gravy is to be served in a bowl, and if a dish of 
boiled or baked potatoes is also served, the fish 
becomes a substantial breakfast or supper dish, 
or may replace a small meat at dinner. The thin 
gelatinous portion of the fin is excellent if boiled 
in salted boiling water until tender, then served 
on a napkin with parsley and lemon, or a dish of 
sliced cucumbers, or some tomato sauce or burnt 
butter. The burnt butter ‘sauce is made by brown- 
ing two tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying-pan, 
and then stirring in two-thirds of a cupful of vin- 
egar; two tablespoonfuls of either capers, pars- 
ley, or pickles chopped fine make an excellent 
sapor for the boiled skate with burnt butter. Any 
small portion of the boiled skate which remains 
unused should be freed from bones directly it 
comes from the table, and rubbed through a sieve 
or colander with a potato-masher, and kept cool 
until the following day for the preparation of 
soup; a cupful will be enough for three or four 
pints of soup made as follows: 

To make two quarts of cream of skate, put over 
the fire in a thick saucepan two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of dry flour, and two even spoonfuls of 
butter; stir them until they bubble; then grad- 
ually stir in a quart of boiling water, a quart of 
milk, the purée of skate, and a palatable season- 
ing of salt, pepper, and a very little grated nut- 
meg; stir the soup with an egg whip until it is 
smooth, let it boil for a moment, and then serve 
it hot. If by standing it becomes thicker than 
cream, thin it with boiling water or milk. When 
there is as much as two cupfuls of the cold boil- 
ed skate, free it from bones, break it in small 
flakes, leaving on the skin, and heat it in a cream 
sauce made by mixing a tablespoonful each of 
flour and butter, a pint of hot milk or milk and 
water, and a rather high seasoning of salt and 
cayenne; heat the fish in the sauce and serve it 
on nicely made toast. 

Catfish, like buffalo-fish, come to the consumer 
without head or skin. After washing the fish, dry 
them on a towel, score them on both sides at in- 
tervals of an inch, roll them in Indian meal or 
flour seasoned with salt and pepper, and fry them 
brown; salt pork is used when the fish are rolled 
in meal, and lard, butter, or drippings when they 
are covered with flour. With flour a brown gravy 
may be made by stirring an additional spoonful 
of flour with the brown drippings in the frying- 
pan, then adding enough boiling water to make 
a good gravy, and a palatable seasoning of salt 
and cayenne; part milk and part water make an 
excellent gravy, and with it either baked or boiled 
potatoes augment the size of the dish. 

It is not every house-keeper who realizes how 
great is the economical importance of increasing 
the nourishment of such so-called small dishes by 
always serving with them some cheap farinaceous 
or vegetable food; stale bread as toast, baked or 
boiled potatoes, or cold potatoes warmed in the 
gravy, or boiled rice, samp, or macaroni, makes a 
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dish of fish, chops, liver, tripe, sausages, ham, fried 
eggs, or omelet hearty enough to satisfy a vigorous 
appetite which would not be content with the mere 
addition of bread and butter. Only this point 
must never be forgotten: the success of any 
sauce or gravy depends upon its consistency and 
flavor; a thin, gvatery, or greasy sauce is simply 
disgusting; but a rich, smooth, savory sauce, 
whether brown or white, more than doubles the 
satisfaction one feels with the dish it accompa- 
nies. Learn to make a good sauce before the 
day passes; mark your fortunate day with a 
white sauce instead of a white stone. 

Second only to sauces in importance is variety 
in soups; many have been given in our small 
space, and one more good winter recipe is now in- 
cluded for brown chowder. Use for this any cheap 
winter fish, and take care to serve it very hot, 
with a plate of sea-biscuit. The chowder should 
have the flavor either of onion or tomato, one 
onion peeled and sliced or a cupful of peeled to- 
matoes being fried for five minutes with a table- 
spoonful of sweet drippings ; meantime fry in a 
saucepan a pound of fish, cut in small slices and 
rolled in flour, in enough good drippings, butter, 
or salad-oil to prevent burning; when the fish is 
brown, take it up and lay it on brown paper; put 
into the saucepan two tablespoonfuls of dry flour, 
and stir until the flour is brown; then gradually 
stir in two quarts of boiling water, the fried onion 
or tomato, and a high seasoning of salt and cay- 
enne. When the soup thus made has boiled put 
the fried fish with it, and serve it hot with sea- 
biscuit. 

Some excellent recipes have been given for 
using oranges, which may be acceptably supple- 
mented by suggestions concerning orange cakes 
and pudditgs, For the latter the combination of 
orange juice and grated peel, or of the grated 
peel, pulp, and juice with corn-starch pudding, 
or with bread or rice pudding, affords variety ; 
or orange juice may be heated with sweetened 
milk, thickened with a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch and the yolks of raw eggs, four being add- 
ed to a quart of boiling milk and juice after they 
are taken from the fire; two minutes’ constant 
stirring will mix the yolks smoothly, and then the 
cream thus made is to be cooled in little cups, 

Orange cake is a good combination with snow 
cake, angels’ food, or méringues, for which are 
used the whites of eggs only. To the yolks of 
six eggs, beaten to a cream with half a pound of 
powdered sugar and two ounces of butter, add 
the grated rind and pulp of three oranges freed 
from seeds, and about half a pound of prepared 
flour, or enough to make a batter as thick as that 
for pound-cake ; a heaping teaspoonful of baking- 
powder may be sifted with half a pound of flour 
in the absence of prepared flour. The lightness of 
the cake depends upon baking it directly the flour 
is added, in a pan lined with buttered paper; the 
heat of the oven should be moderate, and the cake 
baked until a broom straw run into the thickest 
part can be withdrawn dry. 

Sweetened orange pulp freed from seeds can 
be used with layers of good plain cake as jelly is 
used; or the cream of orange juice, eggs, sugar, 
milk, and corn-starch can be put between layers 
of cold cake. Orange pulp, juice, and grated rind 
mixed with sugar and water can be frozen as 
orange ice. 

In midsummer directions were given for freez- 
ing ices and ice-creams. Even in winter ice- 





cream remains in favor,and some of our readers 
may like to try anew orange cream: put over the 
fire a quart of good milk, add a little cream if it is 
available, over-sweeten it, add to it the grated rind 
and juice of four oranges, and let it boil; then 
take it off the stove, stir it a minute, stir in the 
yolks of four eggs beaten smooth, and strain it; 
when it is cool, freeze it like other creams, 

A correspondent asks for recipes for molasses 
cake and pickled red cabbage. The best cake 
recipe which occurs to mind at this moment is 
Mrs. Henderson’s: warm a tablespoonful of but- 
ter until it can be mixed readily with half a pint 
of molasses; stir with the butter and molasses 
an even teaspoonful each of ground cloves, cin- 
namon, and ginger; dissolve a teaspoonful of 
baking soda in half a pint of boiling water; quick- 
ly add it to the molasses; then as quickly as pos- 
sible sift and mix in half a pound of flour; beat 
the cake batter smooth, put it at once into a pan 
lined with buttered paper, and bake the cake in 
a moderate oven until a broom straw run through 
it can be withdrawn dry, 

To make red cabbage pickle, trim the defective 
leaves from a sound cabbage, shave it thin, and 
sprinkle salt through it, allowing half a cupful to 
each small cabbage ; leave it in the salt for a day 
or two; then drain it, and put it in earthen jars ; 
half a cupful of whole mixed spice and a red 
beet sliced should be distributed among each cab- 
bage; over all pour enough scalding hot vinegar 
to reach above the cabbage; when it cools, close 
it from the air. Another way is to let it stand 
one day in salt, another day in cold vinegar, and 
on the third day to cover it with vinegar scalded 
with whole spice and sugar; in about a month 
the pickle is done. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING SILKS. 


NDIA silks and French foulards are largely 

imported for house dresses in the spring and 
for general wear in summer. The old designs 
of flowers, palms, and Persian arabesques are 
again shown, but the mew fancy is for plaids, 
bars, and stripes in these silks very similar in 
coloring to those of cottomor of wool goods. The 
violet blue silks will have irregular bars of pink 
and green, the darkest blue grounds will be cross- 
ed with white or with red, and brown will alter- 
nate with écru as ground or as figures. The 
inch square plaids are thought handsomest in 
light colors, while the dark grounds look well in 





rather large or extremely fine small crossings of 


contrasting bars. The striped designs are most 
varied of all, one of the best new patterns being 
inch-wide stripes of very fine white specks, with 
blue, brown, green, gray, or dull red stripes of the 
same width separating them. The hair stripes 
of last year are repeated, but have become mo- 
notonous, as they are in all kinds of fabrics. 
Flowered stripes are very effective in leaf or 
lily-of-the-valley patterns, or in slender vines of 
gay small buds partly blown. Greek squares 
and the zigzag of chuddah stripes are also shown. 
A great deal of French foulard is in the market, 
but this has worn so badly that it has lost favor, 
and merchants are too much given to calling it 
India silk because the latter is more durable. 
White India silks, with all-over patterns of grace- 
ful lines in black, blue, brown, or scarlet, will make 
pretty summer dresses, and there are many Wat- 
teau and Pompadour designs of roses and pinks 
in pale and charming colors. The surahs, with 
large wide diagonal twills, are shown in all solid 
colors and in many plaids, some of the prettiest 
being dark blue crossed with pink and lighter 
blue, Suéde with bars of rose and green, and 
green grounds barred with pink. These are to 
be made up in entire dresses—not in combina- 
tions—with velvet collar, vest, and cuffs, and 
scalloped drapery on lower skirts bordered with 
velvet, or else folded in exceedingly wide pleats 
with velvet inlaid between. 


NEW COLORS, 


There is a tendency toward a return to clearer, 
lighter colors, and some old-time shades promise 
to be revived under new names. The French 
manufacturers, with their fanciful nomenclature, 
have called a new bright blue shade jubilee blue, 
because this is the year of the Queen’s jubilee. 
A light pink brought out in velvets to combine 
with black lace is much like the old Magenta 
shades, and is called Charles X. pink. Anemone 
is a new reddish-purple shade, prettier than the 
heliotrope now worn. Renaissance green has 
blue tints different from the yellow, pistache, and 
moss green of this season. Absinthe is a yellow- 
green much favored by Worth for cashmeres and 
velvet, and still another brownish-green shade is 
called after the eucalyptus-tree. Flamant is the 
Paris name for mahogany and terra-cotta colors, 
and a yellow-brown shade is labelled doré, or 
golden. Cream, coral, and eglantine pink with 
primrose yellow are among the light colors large- 
ly imported. Luciole is another name for the 
serpent shades of the winter. Suéde and écru 
are used as solid colors, and also as the ground of 
many plaids and barred and figured stuffs. Por- 
celain blue, steel blue, and navy blue remain fa- 
vorite dark shades. Sage green, réséda, and 
roseau, or rush green, are excellent spring colors, 
and russet will be chosen for dark useful dresses, 
while for gay toilettes is the English pink, which 
is really light scarlet. 


SPRING WOOLLENS, 


Plaids, stripes, and Pompadour designs are 
the leading features of fine wool fabrics. The 
soft wool grounds are woven in zigzag chuddah- 
like stripes, or in armure or tiny fish-scale pat- 
terns, aud are then velours rayés, striped with 
velvet, or else they are velours carreauz, plaids 
of velvet. The grounds are of light Suéde, 
cream, heliotrope, old pink, Havana brown, moss 
green, sage, pigeon’s-egg blue, or copper red, with 
perhaps all these colors in the raised velvet 
stripes or bars. Wide stripes are made up of 
many lines of the velvet, each of a different col- 
or, and the plaids are large, with eight or ten col- 
ors in the bars. These are to be used for mere- 
ly the lower skirt with a plain over-dress, or else 
the lower skirt and its drapery will be plaid, 
while the basque is of plain wool or plain vel- 
vet matching in color the background of the 
plaid. An excellent model for such a dress for 
early spring will be found on page 53 of Bazar 
No. 3, Vol. XX. A novelty that may be made up 
by the same design is a basque of shepherd’s 
check wool, with the skirts in blocks of velvet 
alternating with shepherd’s check, or else with 
velvet plaids on wool that has also blocks of 
shepherd’s check in each corner of the large 
plaids. 

The Pompadour or Watteau patterzs are plush 
or velvet raised flowers in the softest yet rich 
colors in separate small buds or sprays all over 
a wool surface, or in figured stripes, bars, or a 
great quille or band to be used on the side or 
front of the dress skirt. Large plush balls in 
beautifully shaded colors are on wool grounds, 
and others are in monotone. 

Wool stuffs without silk come in the smooth 
taffetas and beiges that are always popular be- 
cause of their light weight, and may be had 
plain, or barred in lines of contrasting color, or 
crossed with knotted threads of the same shade, 
or they may be striped with double and twisted 
threads giving a rough surface. ‘Spotted suit- 
ings” are shown with their zigzag grounds strewn 
with large balls of different colors. Shepherd’s 
checks appear in various ways, alone, or in stripes 
alternating with plain stripes, or else as a part 
of large plaids in the way already noted. A fa- 
vorite fashion of last year appears again in stuffs 
that have broad stripes down half of their great 
width, while the other half is in hair-line stripes ; 
this is to serve either for long drapery or for the 
lower skirt, with a short drapery like that of the 
narrow-striped parts. Diagonal lines of unusual 
widths are on some new plain stuffs, and there 
are lovely camel’s-hair fabries with stripes for 
the lower skirt, and plain goods for the over- 
dress. Thin summer wools, like veiling, have 
their smooth surfaces roughened by knotted 
threads in bars or in groups that form wide 
stripes; these promise to be the favorite white 
wools for midsummer dresses, and it is said for 
them that they will wear better than the canvas 
and basket-woven white wools of last year, which 
were given to fraying. 

For sailor suits of light weight are Cheviots 





and Angora cloths in fine lines, pink checks, and 
stripes of black and white together, or of dark 
Havana brown with Suéde, dark blue with white, 
or else green, copper, red, or plum-color. Drab 
and tan shades, brown and gray, are very largely 
represented in what is called covert cloth, for 
short covert coats to be worn with suits of wool 
of lighter colors, or as an occasional wrap to go 
with almost any dress. There are also loosely 
woven English cloths in small blocks of two or 
three colors—such as olive with blue, red, or 
brown—to make travelling suits, or the second 
suits worn in the morning for shopping and for 
any use except for visits and afternoon entertain- 
ments. The heavy mohair stuffs with hair stripes 
are seen again both in qualities for dresses and 
also for long wraps for travelling cloaks ; these 
fabrics wear well, and are chosen for use rather 
than beauty. Illuminated woollens in a mélange 
of colors in small dashes and also in set stripes 
will be made up simply in tailor styles. The 
sleazy diagonal wools of light quality are shown 
in all dark colors, with white lines and bars like 
those of last summer. For ulsters and New- 
markets are English cloths in blocks an inch 
square, or only half as large, with dark brown, 
moss green, or dull blue for the prevailing hue. 
Striped cloths come in the same coloring. 


RIBBON TRIMMINGS. 


The fancy for ribbon trimmings is so great 
that they are no longer confined to bonnets, but 
are used on dresses, serving in narrow widths for 
bayadére stripes on pleatings at the foot and 
sides of skirts,and in broader widths for making 
stripes lengthwise on draperies, on tabliers, on 
wraps, and even on the cloaks or coats of little 
children. Entire fronts of evening dresses are 
covered with loops of ribbon pointed and finished 
with a pendant of beads, or with fancifully ar- 
ranged bows, loops, and scarfs. Rosettes and 
ladders of ribbon trim the sides of dresses, form- 
ing panels, ladders, bridles, etc., and there are 
sleeves and bodices made up of ribbons set on 
net or gauze for evening dresses to be worn as 
full dress at present, and later on for more gen- 
eral use, 

One of the latest importations is Roman sash 
ribbons, twenty-four to twenty-seven inches wide, 
to be used as over-skirts on white lace or muslin 
or black lace dresses for evening and for summer 
wear. These come in the pale blue and rose bars 
throughout, or else partly of plain light blue with 
merely the Roman colors on each end, and wide 
fringe of all the colors knotted across the ends 
for a pretty finish. A pink gauze dress draped 
with one of these Roman sashes is a charming 
and youthful toilette. 








NECK RIBBONS. 

The neck ribbons worn tied in a bow in front 
or on the left side, or else basted in the collar of 
the dress, are imported in great variety for the 
next season. Fanciful plaids in French—not 
Scotch—colors, and stripes of two contrasting col- 
ors, are seen among the new ribbons for the neck, 
with the edges finished with a cable cord of the 
two colors, or else in loops. There are also many 
plain muslin ribbons with loops of contrasting 
color that will be very effective when doubled to 
show both edges above the neck of the dress; 
the broad edge, or doubled picot loop, gives a 
very decorative finish. The Pompadour or Wat- 
teau ribbons, with rose-buds through the centre 
and looped edges, are the gayest of all, and are 
shown in inch widths for the neck. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le 
Bovutittier Brotuers; WorrHineton Siro & 
Co.; and ArrKEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Frep DovuG ass, during a visit to the French 
House of Deputies, was struck by the fact that 
no member chewed tobacco, or smoked, or put 
his feet above the leyel of his head, ‘‘as is some- 
times seen in our national legislature.”’ 

—Many children ofall ages were at Mrs.CLEve- 
LAND’S last Saturday reception, from three to 
five o’clock, and the charming hostess of the 
White House had a pleasant word for each. 

—Mr. TwWoMBLy, the late Mr. W. H. VANDER- 
BILT’S son-in-law, has been buying some rare 
pieces of eighteenth-century furniture (some of 
them from the HAMILTON sale), which once 
adorned Marte ANTOINETTE’S Trianon, 

—Mrs. Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE did not agree 
with her husband in his political opinions, but 
was loyal to the Union. 

—Epwin Booru has given seven hundred vol- 
umes to the library on Staten Island founded in 
memory of Mr. WILLIAM WINTER’S son ARTHUR, 


who was recently killed while coasting. On the 
fly-leaf of each book he wrote: ‘‘ For the Winter 


Memorial Library, with affectionate remem- 
brance of little ARTIE£, from his father’s friend, 
EpwIn Booru.”’ 

—Mr. Jonas G. CLarK, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has given $1,000,000 to found in that 
city an institution for the promotion of ‘learn- 
ing in all its higher branches,’ and some peo- 
ple are sorry that he did not give it to one of 
the old-established universities, and make the 
Worcester lads leave home for a liberal education. 

—Barnum’s noble African lion Kennedy, twen- 
ty years old, has been chloroformed to death as 
an act of mercy, after suffering from incurable 
spinal meningitis, Mr. BARNUM and nearly all 
the physicians of Bridgeport, Connecticut, being 
present at the ceremony. 

—It is creditable to human nature (observes 
Mr. Jonn G. Wuittier) and its unperverted in- 
stincts that stories and anecdotes of reciprocal 
kindness and affection between men and animals 
are always listened to with interest and approval. 

—Mr. WHISTLER wore yellow gloves, carried a 


yellow stick, and showed at his breast pocket a | 


note of yellow on the occasion of the opening of 
the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition in London. 
—General CHarves P. Strong, like his friend 
General Lorine, died of pneumonia, after a short 
illness. Each was in the service of the Khedive 
of Egypt, and bore the honorary title of Pasha. 








General Stonr’s services as chief engineer of the 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty 
are fresh in the public mind, but he was a gal- 
lant soldier in the late war. 

—Ex-President ANDREW D. Wuire has given 
to Cornell University his magniticent historical 
library of 30,000 volumes. 

—QOn receiving from his friends a purse of 
$3000, as a testimonial that during his twenty 
years of service with the Cunard Line he never 
lost a life intrusted to his care, or seriously dam- 
aged a single vessel under his command, Cap- 
tain WintiaMm McCMICKAN said that his thanks 
were due to Almighty God, who had made his 
feeble efforts so successfut. 

—General SHERMAN is the most popular mar- 
ried man in New York society this winter. 

—For twenty years ex-Governor CuRTIN’s 
right eye has been sightless, but a surgical oper- 
ation has now restored its vision. 

—The three trees under which JEFFERSON 
Davis rested at the time of his capture near Ir- 
winville, Georgia, have been burned to stumps 
by a stroke of lightning. 

—Dr. E. N. Porter, President of Hobart Col- 
lege, is developing a scheme to make that insti- 
tution a great Episcopal university, and he has 
special facilities for the work. 

—The thirtieth anniversary of Colonel Em- 
MONS CLARK’S connection with the Seventh 
Regiment was celebrated at Delmonico’s in 
magnificent style, and the Colonel declared that 
his service had been a pleasure from first fo last, 
especially when the regiment marched ata day’s 
notice, 1000 strong, for the relief of the imper- 
illed capital of the nation. 

—The costumes of Coane Yen Hoon, the 
Chinese Minister at Washington, are chiefly of 
white brocades and delicate pinks and lavenders. 
His predecessor wore colors less gay. 

—Mr. James Russe_i Lowe .1’s latest aspira- 
tion : 

“O days endeared to every muse, 
When nobody had any views; 
O happy days when men received 
From sire to son what all believed.” 


—The Ameer of Afghanistan is a disecourager 
of letter-writing and an enemy of newspapers. 
He collects twelve cents for each letter sent in- 
side his domain, and no less than $1 12 for each 
hewspaper. 

Rear-Admiral SHUFELDT has begome the 
confidential adviser of the King of Corea. He 
occupies no official position, but as an old friend, 
and one who has no interest in the schemes of 
China or Russia, the king has great confidence 
in him. 

—Extensive orders for ladies’ clothing have 
been sent abroad from Tokio, Japan, the maids 
of honor of the imperial court having decided 
to dress in European style. As a sign of the 
European influences now at work in Japan, it is 
reported that the Buddhist priests of the Jodo 
sect have decided to wear dresses of foreign style. 

—The magnificent mausoleum on Staten Isl- 
and which has received the body of Mr. W1L- 
LIAM H. VANDERBILT is a semicircular structure 
of granite built into the side ofa hill, and enter- 
ed through two wide doors of wrought-iron 
bars. 

—Madame Patti's niece CARLINA, who will 
return with her to Wales, is a daughter of her 
brother Caro and his creole wife, and bids fair 
to become a popular musician. 

—Mr. Jerrerson Davis says that the letters 
written to him during the war were all lost or 
stolen, about or soon after the close of it, and 
that many of the reports made by army com- 
manders were captured by the Northern troops. 
These and others are being published by the 
United States government in the official record 
of the War of the Rebellion. 

—Miss SakaAH OKNE JEWETT, the novelist, is 
the most intimate friend of Mrs. James T. 
Fie.ps, and resides with her constantly in Bos- 
ton. 

—General ARTHUR On One occasion said to 
Mr. CHAUNCEY M. Depew: “I have a right to 
be faithful to my friends; but when it comes to 
a question between my duty to them and my 
duty to the couutry, my friends must stand 
back.”’ 

—JULES TAVERNIER, the artist, whose name 
several years ugo was often associated with that 
of FRENZENY in sketches of Western life, has 
just completed a panorama of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, which will soon be brought to this country. 
TAVERNIFR painted a remarkably vivid picture 
of the crater of Mauna Loa iu eruption, about 
two years ago. 

—Mr. Henry L. Hicernson still pays hand- 
somely for the honor of maintaining the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, although there now seems 
a probability that this may be self-sustaining in 
a couple of years. Last year his loss was about 
$12,000; this year the receipts will be larger, but 
he is making a great outlay for new brass in- 
struments and for the library. 

—Next year the Mikado will order English to 
be adopted as the second language in Japan, 
Chinese having been abandoned. Anglomania 
among the higher classes is now the craze. 

—Professor BENJAMIN APTHORP GOULD, the 
astronomer, has established himself in Cam- 
bridge since his return from South America, be- 
2, as he says, he likes the atmosphere of a 
ty town. His special friend is Professor 
GeorGe Martin Lang, the Latinist, and they 
are constantly seen together. 

—The nursery in Mr. Porrer PALMER’s new 
house in Chicago is finished in English-Gothic 
style with Hungarian ash, ebony, and white 
holly, the decorative panels being carved in 
white holly to show the ebony beneath, and the 
walls being covered with pictures representing 
fairy tales. 

—Viceroy Lt HunG Cuane of China discarded 
all precedent recently and presided at the in- 
spection of the new railway built by the French 
engineer DecaUVILLE near Tien-Tsin as a model. 
After the Viceroy and other high officials had 
ridden on the road, the people lost their fear of 
the strange conveyance, and crowded the car- 
riages. The manager was forced to run exeur- 
sion trains over the two miles of completed 
track, and he charged thirty cents for first, twen- 
ty cents for second, ten cents for third, wd five 
cents for fourth class, These rates were made 
to include the family of the purchaser of a tiek- 
et, but from a Chinese stand-point were very 
high, and the fact that the carriages were crowd- 
ed for days shows the influence of the Viceroy 
in overcoming the native hostility to the steam 
engine. After his inspection the Viceroy offer- 
ed to buy the railroad, which he desired to give 
as a New-Year’s present to the Seventh Prince. 
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Japanese Honeysuckle 
Design for Panel of 
Screen. 

PIS embroidery design is 

intended for the upper di- 
agonal half of a square screen 
panel; the lower half is unembroidered, 
and forms a background for sawn open 
wood-work, consisting of carved flowers 
and leaves. The embroidery is worked in 
solid feather stitch on a ground of tussore 
silk or plush satin. The coloring is pure- 
ly conventional, and depends upon that of 
the ground, which is chosen with reference 
to the color of the wood-work. An illus- 
tration of a screen, showing the arrange- 
ment, of the panels with this embroidery will be found in Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. XVIIL The companion panel was published in Ba- 
zar No, 6 of the current volume. 





Jombalayah. 


TTNHIS is distinctively a creole dish, savory and cheap, and forms 

a part of the table creed of rich and poor in the neighborhood of 
New Orleans. The word is of African origin, creolized by the 
negroes, and its spelling is arbitrary. Jombalayah, jumbalia, jum- 
vallya, each has its adherents, but one may be a law unto himself 
in its spelling and not lose caste in the orthographical world. 
How to make it is of more importance. 

It would seem that jombalayah came into being as a sort of 
kitchen saving’s-bank, a marked improvement upon world-honored 
hash, because it can embrace so many waifs that even the most 
comprehensive hotel hash cannot include without injury to its rep- 
utation and acceptability. As the “fawn seeks the fountain,” so 
do all the “left overs” of the creole table gravitate toward jom- 
balayah, and the family is the better fed and the happier by the 
institution. 

Though jombalayah is pre-eminently consecrated to the unconsid- 
ered trifles of food, and may be regarded as a sort of evolutionary 
dish, it is sometimes seen as a primordial one, if I may borrow 
the language of science. Such a one is that made of oysters, ac- 
cording to the appended recipe, which I had from a jolly seaman, 
who is also a born cook. He is in great demand by the numerous 
camping parties who in the summer migrate to the islands which 
fringe the Louisiana coast, there literally pitch their tents, and re- 
duce life to its lowest terms. He is captain, pilot, guide, fisher- 
man, and hunter, but more than any of these is he cook. This 
particular jombalayah, “ out of my own head,” as he phrases it, is 
famous in all those summer isles, and one planter offered him 
twenty dollars to teach his cook the secret. But if it is exceed- 
ingly good, it is equally cheap, and I vaunt this dish upon that 
very basis, for cheapness of food is and long must be to the mul- 
titude the chief desideratum. To cheapness add savoriness, to 
savoriness wholesomeness, and lo! a volume in its praise. 

Food prejudices are a stumbling-block in the way to prosperity, 
because ignorance of possibilities makes waste of good food ma- 
terial. The creole wastes nothing. In her kitchen economy she 
does not recognize the existence of “stuff not fit to eat.” Her 
most obedient sprite of the tribe of genii is Know How. The cup 
of cold rice and the few tablespoonfuls of field peas left from 
dinner she will make into a toothsome jombalayah for the mor- 
row’s breakfast at a minimun of cost. Rice and ham, rice and 
bacon, rice and sausages, rice and veal, rice and mutton, rice and 
fowl of all kinds, rice and oysters, rice and shrimp, rice and crabs, 
up and down the whole scale, from peas to turkey, each is good. 
Much meat is not needed, so that there be enough of it or its 
gravy distinctively to flavor the rice; that is all that is required. 
High seasoning is imperative. Above all, let onion be plentiful. 
The creole, like the ancient Egyptian, is almost a worshipper of 
the onion. Red pepper, thyme, sweet-marjoram, summer-savory, 
a little tomato, a sprinkle of Chili pepper to suit the esthetic eye, 
and a pinch of jilé, for those who like it, make jombalayah a de- 
light. 

Provided the rice has been well boiled, there can be nothing 
easier to make than jombalayah, but then the gospel of boiled rice 
is yet to be preached. 

Captain Mike's Oyster Jombalayah.—Two pounds of rice, four 
dozen oysters, one tablespoonful of lard, one can of tomatoes, one 
large onion; thyme and parsley, cut fine, enough to suit the taste ; 
hlack pepper, salt, and Chili pepper to color the rice. Fry the 
onion in the lard until a nice brown. Strain the tomatoes, and 
fry them to a pulp. Add the oysters, after straining them ; stir 
well to keep oysters from burning, until half cooked. If the oysters 
are too dry, add enough oyster liquor to moisten them. To this 
add the rice, after having washed it in several waters, and pour 
into the pot a quart of boiling water. When the rice is boiling 
rapidly remove the pot to a slow fire, and stir frequently until the 
rice is cooked perfectly dry. A half-pound of ham, cut fine, is an 
agreeable addition to this dish, 

Popular Jombaluyah.—Remnants of cold meat or shell-fish, one 





cup of cold boiled rice, one onion sliced, 
one tablespoonful of lard, three table- 
spoonfuls of tomatoes; thyme, parsley, 
pepper, and salt to taste. Cut the meat 
or fish in small pieces. Fry the onion in 
the lard to a nice brown, add the meat, 
fry a few seconds, and put in the toma- 
toes ; let all cook two or three minutes. 
Put in the rice, with the herbs cut fine, salt and pepper. 
Cold gravy, diluted with a little boiling water, is a sa- 
vory addition. Cover the pot, and let it cook until very 
hot. Serve with a sprinkling of jilé, if it is liked. 














Suspension-Bridges. 

HESE are no late invention; such methods of con- 

structing roadways for public travel were well un- 
derstood by the Chinese ages and ages ago; “in the 
second century of the Chinese era,” accepting the cur- 
rent testimony of their historical and geographical 
writers, there were engineers well versed in the lore of 
their profession, who hesitated at nothing, apparently, 
short of direct communication with the stars. 

Sixteen hundred years ago, so tradition brings the word, one 
Shangleang, commander-in-chief of the army of his country, laid 
out and completed the formation of roads through the most dif- 
ficult mountain passes. In the execution of his magnificent plans 
a hundred thousand laborers, patient plodders, into whose obedi- 
ent souls the thought of “strikes” never entered, were at his dis- 
posal, 

When a roadway could not be raised to the height required by 
removing mountain soil to valleys, this intrepid master-builder 
erected pillars or abutments, and upon such massive strongholds 
rested suspension-bridges. 

Other bridge-builders among the Celestials suspended a roadway 
from one mountain to another by ropes ; these they called “ flying- 
bridges,” and even to the present time yawning chasms in their 
country are thus most safely and pleasantly crossed. One seen by 
an American tourist a few years since “ stretched four hundred 
feet from mountain to mountain, and spanned an abyss five hun- 
dred feet in depth.” 

Our authority adds that many of these “flying-bridges” in 
China are so wide that four horsemen can ride abreast. Upon 
each side strong balustrades impart a comfortable sense of se- 
curity. 

Not many years ago an energetic English tourist in a spicy 
record of jaunts in Sumatra and adjacent islands, mentioned a 
suspension-bridge crossed by himself and party while traversing 
the Kissam Hills. The airy scaffolding spanned the Slabung 
River. It was unusually high, and of very picturesque con- 
struction. The floor was of cylindrical logs securely fastened 
to three gigantic rattan cables; these, the true supports of the 
bridge, were firmly pinioned to shore pillars. 

Over these logs was a flooring of close bamboo basket-work, 
very pleasant to the barefooted pedestrian. Upon both sides of 
this unique structure were strongly interlaced bamboo railings, 
and overhead a well-thatched roof, the whole forming a long hang- 
ing cage that swayed freely to and fro as pilgrim and wayfarer 


passed that way. 














JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE DESIGN FOR PANEL OF 
SCREEN.—From tae Sourn Kensineroy Roya Scuoot or 
Art Nexepie-Work. 


Birds and Disease. 


\ HILE the people in the house suffer from all the diseases 
i going, and lay it to confined air, the bird who preens 
himself upon the*roof, living constantly in wind and sunshine 
and rain, is free from almost all of them. An epidemic among 
birds is almost unheard of. They freeze their feet; hailstones 
hit and hurt them; cats and foxes and larger cousins of their own 
destroy them; but taken generally they have few other physical 
troubles than those occasioned by lice and worms. The only ex- 
ception to this is connected with their feet; and there, it is a 
well-known fact, the gout has them fast. Many old birds, and 
particularly pigeons, have their feet quite knobby and distorted 
by gout, while old peacocks may be found which, like other vain 
old beaux, are perfect martyrs to corns, 
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Spring and Summer Dresses. 


\ 7 E give on page 129 the earliest designs for 
new cotton stuffs for spring and summer 
dresses, for #hich we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. These de- 
signs are given thus early because such dresses 
are made up during the leisure of Lent, while la- 
dies wait later for models of woollen dresses, not- 
withstanding the latter are worn sooner in the 
season. Satteens and batistes are the colored 
fabrics used for these dresses, with white or col- 
ored embroidery, while white dresses come also in 
lawn, nainsook, and Swiss muslin. Panels of em- 
broidery, borders of embroidery for the foot of 
the lower skirt, and entire skirts of embroidery 
are the special features of these pretty gowns. 

Fig. 1.—This tasteful dress is of colored sat- 
teen—pink, heliotrope, buff, or pale blue—em- 
broidered with white. The lower skirt is formed 
entirely of the embroidery, with leaf scallops at 
the foot. The waist is exceedingly short in front 
and on the sides, with a postilion basque in the 
back, and has a soft vest with narrow embroidery 
upon it. The Marie Antoinette drapery gives 
festooned paniers and long, straight, yet bouffant 
back and side breadths. High straw hat with 
surah scarf draped downward from the crown, 
and held on the left side by a branch of wild 
roses. 

Fig. 2.—This beautiful dress of satteen or of 
batiste has a wide striped border of embroidery 
around the lower skirt. The apron is in bag 
shape with revers bordered with a narrower band 
of embroidery, and the back has long, full, straight 
drapery, with a bouffant top. The pointed basque 
has bands down the front from the shoulders to 
the waist line, and a wide border on the edge, 
also as a collar and for cuffs. 

Fig. 3.—This pretty dress is of écru batiste, 
with a panel of white embroidery on the left side 
done in brown and white threads, The apron 
front is caught up in a puff at the top, and is 
gracefully draped behind. The basque has a soft 
vest crossed by a wide soft girdle, and bordered 
with embroidery. Ecru satin straw hat, with 
brown velvet bow and brown feather tuft. 

Fig.4.—This graceful dress is of heliotrope 
satteen, with panels of embroidery in the new 
barred and striped designs done in white. There 
is a panel of this embroidery on each side of the 
skirt, and the plain satteen forms a deep apron 
and back drapery. The basque has a Breton 
vest with cross bands of embroidery between 
pleats of the satteen that extend from the shoul- 
ders to the point. Scalloped straw hat, with helio- 
trope satin bow and chrysanthemums. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. ~ 


T these warm words Winterborne was not 

less dazed than he was moved in heart. The 

novelty of the avowal rendered what it carried 
with it inapprehensible by him in its entirety. 

Only a few short months ago completely es- 
tranged from this family—beholding Grace going 
to and fro in the distance, clothed with the alien- 
ating radiance of obvious superiority, the wife of 
the then popular and fashionable Fitzpiers, hope- 
lessly outside his social boundary down to so re- 
cent a time that flowers then folded were hardly 
faded yet—he was now asked by that jealously 
guarding father of hers to take courage ; to get 
himself ready for the day when he should be 
able to claim her. 

The old times came back to him in dim pro- 
cession. How he had been snubbed; how Mel- 
bury had despised his Christmas party ; how that 
sweet, coy Grace herself had looked down upon 
him and his household arrangements, and poor 
Creedle’s contrivances ! 

Well, he could not believe it. Surely the ada- 
mantine barrier of marriage with another could 
not be pierced like this! It did violence to cus- 
tom. Yet a new law might do anything. But 
was it at all within the bounds of probability 
that a woman who, over and above her own at- 
tainments, had been accustomed to those of a 
cultivated professional man, could ever be the 
wife of such as he? 

Since the date of his rejection he had almost 
grown to see the reasonableness of that treat- 
ment. He had said to himself again and again 
that her father was right; that the poor ceorl 
Giles Winterborne would never have been able 
to make such a dainty girl happy. Yet now that 
she had stood in a position yet further removed 
from his own than at first, he was asked to pre- 
pare to woo her. He was full of doubt. 

Nevertheless, it was not in him to show back- 
wardness. To act so promptly as Melbury de- 
sired him to act seemed, indeed, scarcely wise, 
because of the uncertainty of events. Giles knew 
nothing of legal procedure, but he did know that 
for him to step up to Grace as a lover before the 
bond which bound her was actually dissolved was 
simply an extravagant dream of her father’s 
overstrained mind. He pitied Melbury for his 
almost childish enthusiasm, and saw that the 
aging man must have suffered acutely to be 
weakened to this unreasoning desire. 

Winterborne was far too magnanimous to har- 
bor any cynical conjecture that the timber-mer- 
chant, in his intense affection for Grace, was 
courting him now because that young lady, when 
disunited, would be left in an anomalous posi- 
tion, to escape which a bad husband is better 
than none. He felt quite sure that his old friend 
was simply on tenterhooks of anxiety to repair 
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the almost irreparable error of dividing two whom 
nature had striven to join together in earlier 
days, and that in his ardor to do this he was ob- 
livious of formalities. The cautious supervision 
of his past years had overleaped itself at last. 
Hence, Winterborne perceived that in this new 
beginning the necessary care not to compromise 
Grace by too early advances must be exercised 
by himself. 

Perhaps Winterborne was not quite so ardent 
as heretofore. There is no such thing as a sta- 
tionary love; men are either loving more or lov- 
ing less. But Giles himself recognized no de- 
cline in his sense of her dearness. If the flame 
did indeed burn lower now than when he had 
fetched her from Sherton at her last return from 
school, the marvel was small. He had been la- 
boring ever since his rejection and her marriage 
to reduce his former passion to a docile friend- 
ship, out of pure regard to its expediency; and 
their separation may have helped him to a partial 
success, 

A week and more passed, and there was no 
further news of Melbury. But the effect of the 
intelligence he had already transmitted upon the 
elastic-nerved daughter of the woods had been 
much what the old surgeon Jones had surmised. 
It had soothed her perturbed spirit better than 
all the opiates in the pharmacopeia. She had 
slept unbrokenly a whole night anda day. The 
“new law” was to her a mysterious, beneficent, 
godlike entity, lately descended upon earth, that 
would make her as she once had been without 
trouble or annoyance. Her position fretted her, 
its abstract features rousing an aversion which 
was even greater than her aversion to the per- 
sonality of him who had caused it. It was mor- 
tifying, productive of slights, undignified. Him 
she could forget; her circumstances she had al- 
ways with her. 

She saw nothing of Winterborne during the 
days of her recovery; and perhaps on that ac- 
count her fancy wove about him @ more romantic 
tissue than it could have done if he had stood 
before her with all the specks and flaws insepa- 
rable from corporeity. He rose upon her mem- 
ory as the fruit-god and the wood-god in alterna- 
tion; sometimes leafy, and smeared with green 
lichen, as she had seen him among the sappy 
boughs of the plantations; sometimes cider- 
stained, and with apple-pips in the hair of his 
arms, as she had met him on his return from 
cider-making in White Hart Vale, with his vats 
and presses beside him. In her secret heart she 
almost approximated to her father’s enthusiasm in 
wishing to show Giles once for all how she still 
regarded him. The question whether the future 
would indeed bring them together for life was 
a standing wonder with her. She knew that it 
could not with any propriety do so jnst yet. But 
reverently believing in her father’s sound judg- 
ment and knowledge, as good girls are wont to 
do, she remembered what he had written about 
her giving a hint to Winterborne lest there should 
be risk in delay, and her feelings were not averse 
to such a step, so far as it could be done without 
danger at this early stage of the proceedings. 

From being a frail phantom of her former 
equable self she returned in bounds to a condi- 
tion of passable philosophy. She bloomed again 
in the face in the course of a few days, and was 
well enough to go about as usual. One day Mrs. 
Melbury proposed that for a change she should 
be driven in the gig to Sherton market, whither 
Melbury’s man was going on other errands. 
Grace had no business whatever in Sherton ; but 
it crossed her mind that Winterborne would 
probably be there, and this made the thought of 
such a drive interesting. 

On the way she saw nothing of him ; but when 
the horse was walking slowly through the ob- 
structions of Sheep Street, she discerned the 
young man on the pavement. She thought of 
that time when he had been standing under his 
apple-tree on her return from school, and of the 
tender opportunity then missed through her fas- 
tidiousness. Her heart rose in her throat. She 
abjured all such fastidiousness now. Nor did 
she forget the last occasion on which she had be- 
held him in that town, making cider in the court- 
yard of the Earl of Wessex Hotel, while she was 
figuring as a fine lady in the balcony above. 

Grace directed the man to set her down there 
in the midst, and immediately went up to her 
lover. Giles had not before observed her, and 
his eyes now suppressedly looked his pleasure, 
without the embarrassment that had formerly 
marked him at such meetings. : 

When a few words had been spoken, she said, 
archly: ‘‘I have nothing todo. Perhaps you are 
deeply engaged ?” 

“IT? Nota bit. My business now at the best 
of times is small, I am sorry to say.” 

“ Well, then, Iam going intothe Abbey. Come 
along with me.” 

The proposition had suggested itself as a quick 
escape from publicity, for many eyes were regard- 
ing her. She had hoped that sufficient time had 
elapsed for the extinction of curiosity ; but it was 
quite otherwise. The people looked at her with 
tender interest as the deserted girl-wife—without 
obtrusiveness, and without vulgarity; but she was 
ill prepared for scrutiny in any shape. 

They walked about the Abbey aisles, and pre- 
sently sat down. Not a soul was in the building 
save themselves. She regarded a stained win- 


dow, with her head sideways, and tentatively ask-° 


ed him if he remembered the last time they were 
in that town alone. 

He remembered it perfectly, and remarked : 
“You were a proud miss then, and as dainty as 
you were high. Perhaps you are now ?” 

Grace slowly shook her head. “ Affliction has 
taken all that out of me,” she answered, impres- 
sively. “Perhaps I am too far the other way 
now.” As there was something lurking in this 
that she could not explain, she added, so quickly 
as not to allow him time to think of it, “ Has my 
father written to you at all?” 





“Yes,” said Winterborne. 

She glanced ponderingly up at him. 
about me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

His mouth was lined with charactery which 
told her that he had been bidden to take the hint 
as to the future which she had been bidden to 
give. The unexpected discovery sent a scarlet 
pulsation through Grace for the moment. How- 
ever, it was only Giles who stood there, of whom 
she had no fear ; and her self-possession returned, 

“ He said I was to sound you with a view to— 
what you will understand, if you care to,” contin- 
ued Winterborne, in a low voice. Having been 
put on this track by herself, he was not disposed 
to abandon it in a hurry. 

They had been children together, and there was 
between them that familiarity as to personal af- 
fairs which only such acquaintanceship can give. 
“You know, Giles,” she answered, speaking in a 
very practical tone, “that that is all very well; 
but I am in a very anomalous position at present, 
and I cannot say anything to the point about such 
things as those.” 

“No?” he said, with a stray air as regarded 
the subject. He was looking at her with a curi- 
ous consciousness of discovery. He had not been 
imagining that their renewed intercourse would 
show her to him thus. For the first time he re- 
alized an unexpectedness in her which, after all, 
should not have been unexpected. She before 
him was not the girl Grace Melbury whom he had 
used to know. Of course he might easily have 
prefigured as much; but it had never occurred to 
him. She was a woman who had been married ; 
she had moved on, and without having lost her 
girlish modesty, she had lost her girlish shyness. 
The inevitable change, though known to him, had 
not been heeded, and it struck him into a momen- 
tary fixity. The truth was that he had never 
come into close comradeship with her since her 
engagement to Fitzpiers, with the brief exception 
of the evening encounter on Rubdown Hill, when 
she met him with his cider apparatus; and that 
interview had been of too cursory a kind for in- 
sight. 

Winterborne had advanced too. He could 
criticise her. Time had been when to criticise 
a single trait in Grace Melbury would have lain 
as far beyond his powers as to criticise a deity. 
This thing was sure: it was a new woman in many 
ways whom he had come out to see; a creature 
of more ideas, more dignity, and, above all, more 
assurance, than the original Grace,had been capa- 
ble of. He could not at first decide whether he 
were pleased or displeased at this. But upon 
the whole the novelty attracted him. 

She was so sweet and sensitive that she feared 
his silence betokened something in his brain of 
the nature of an enemy toher. “ What are you 
thinking of that makes those lines come in your 
forehead ?” she asked. “I did not mean to of- 
fend you by speaking of the time being prema- 
ture as yet.” 

Touched by the genuine loving-kindness which 
had lain at the foundation of these words, and 
much moved, Winterborne turned his face aside, 
as he took her by the hand. He was grieved 
that he had criticised her. 

“You are very good, dear Grace,” he said, in a 
low voice. ‘“ You are better, much better, than 
you used to be.” 

“ How?” 

He could not very well tell her how, and said, 
with an evasive smile, “ You are prettier” ; which 
was not what he really had meant. He then re- 
mained still holding her right hand in his own 
right, so that they faced in opposite ways; and, 
as he did not let go, she ventured upon a tender 
remonstrance. ; 

“T think we have gone as far as we ought to 
go at present—and far enough to satisfy my poor 
father that we are the same as ever. You see, 
Giles, my case is not settled yet, and if—oh, sup- 
pose I never get free !—there should be any hitch 
or informality !” 

She drew a catching breath, and turned pale. 
The dialogue had been affectionate comedy up to 
this point. The gloomy atmosphere of the past, 
and the still gloomy horizon of the present, had 
been for the interval forgotten. Now, the whole 
environment came back, the due balance of shade 
among the light was restored. 

“Tt is sure to be all right,I trust?” she re- 
sumed, in uneasy accents. ‘“ What did my fa- 
ther say the solicitor had told him ?” 

“Oh—that allis sure enough. The case is so 
clear—nothing could be clearer. But the legal 
part is not yet quite done and finished, as is nat- 
ural,” 

“Oh no—of course not,” she said, sunk in 
meek thought. “ But father said it was a/most— 
did he not? Do you know anything about the 
new law that makes these things so easy ’” 

“Nothing—except the general fact that it en- 
ables ill-assorted husbands and wives to part in a 
way they could not formerly do without an Act 
of Parliament.” 

“ Have you to sign a paper;or swear anything ? 
Is it something like that ?” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“ How long has it been introduced ?” 

“ About six months or a year, the lawyer said, 
I think.” 

To hear these two poor Arcadian innocents talk 
of imperial law would have made a humane per- 
son weep who should have known what a dan- 
gerous structure they were building up on their 
supposed knowledge. They remained in thought 
like children in the presence of the incomprehen- 
sible. 

“Giles,” she said at last, “it makes me quite 
weary when I think how serious my situation is, 
or has been. Shall we not go out from here now, 
as it may seem rather fast of me—our being so 
long together, I mean—if anybody were to see 
us? I am almost sure,” she added, uncertainly, 
“that I ought not to let you hold my hand yet, 
knowing that the documents—or whatever it may 
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be—have not been signed; so that I—am still as 
married as ever —or almost. My dear father 
has forgotten himself. Not that I feel morally 
bound to any one else, after what has taken place 
—no woman of spirit could—now, too, that sev- 
eral months have passed. But I wish to keep 
the proprieties as well as I can.” 

“Yes, yes. Still, your father reminds us that 
life is short: I myself feel that it is; that is why 
I wished to understand you in this that we have 
begun, At times, dear Grace, since receiving 
your father’s letter, I am as uneasy and fearful 
as a child at what he said. If one of us were to 
die before the formal signing and sealing that is 
to release you have been done—if we should 
drop out of the world and never have made the 
most of this little, short, but real opportunity, I 
should think to myself,as I sunk down dying, 
‘Would to my God that I had spoken out my 
whole heart—given her one poor little kiss when 
I had the chance to give it! But I never did, 
although she had promised to be mine some day ; 
and now I never can.’ That’s what I should 
think.” 

She had begun by watching the words from 
his lips with a mournful regard, as though their 
passage were visible; but as he went on she 
dropped her glance. “ Yes,” she said, “I have 
thought that too. And, because I have thought 
it, 1 by no means meant, in speaking of the pro- 
prieties, to be reserved and cold to you who loved 
me so long ago, or to hurt your heart as I used 
to do at that thoughtless time. Oh, not at all, 
indeed! But—ought I to allow you— Oh, it is 
too quick—surely!” Her eyes filled with tears 
of bewildered, alarmed emotion. 

Winterborne was too straightforward to in- 
fluence her further against her better judgment. 
“Yes—lI suppose it is,” he said, repentantly. 
“Tl wait till all is settled. What did your fa- 
ther say in that last letter ?” 

He meant about his progress with the petition ; 
but she, mistaking him, frankly spoke of the per- 
sonal part, “He said— what I have implied. 
Should I tell more plainly ?” 

“Oh no—don’t, if it is a secret.” 

“Not at all. I will tell every word, straight 
out, Giles, if you wish. He said I was to encour- 
age you. There. But I cannot obey him further 
to-day. Come, let us go now.” She gently slid 
her hand from his, and went in front of him out 
of the Abbey. 

“T was thinking of getting some dinner,” said 
Winterborne, as they walked. ‘And you, too, 
must require something. Do let me take you to 
a place I know.” 

Grace was almost without a friend in the world 
outside her father’s house ; her life with Fitzpiers 
had brought her no society; had sometimes, in- 
deed, brought her deeper solitude and inconsid- 
eration than any she had ever known before. 
Hence it was a treat to her to find herself again 
the object of thoughtful care. But she ques- 
tioned if to go publicly to dine with Giles Win- 
terborne were not an unwise proposal, due rather 
to his unsophistication than to his indiscretion. 
She said, gently, that she would much prefer his 
ordering ler lunch at some place, and then com- 
ing to tell her it was ready, while she remained 
in the Abbey porch. Giles saw her secret rea- 
soning, thought how hopelessly blind to propriety 
he was beside her, and went to do as she wished. 

He was not absent more than ten minutes, and 
found Grace where he had left her. “It will be 
quite ready by the time you get there,” he said, 
and told her the name of the inn at which the 
meal had been ordered, which was one that she 
had never heard of. 

“Tl find it by inquiry,” 
out. 

“ And shall I see you again ?” 

“Oh yes—come to me there. It will not be 
like going together. I shall want you to find my 
father’s man and the gig for me.” ‘ 

He waited on some ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, till he thought her Junch ended, and 
that he might fairly take advantage of her invita- 
tion to start her on her way home. He went 
straight to The Three Tuns—a little tavern in a 
side street, scrupulously clean, but humble and 
inexpensive. On his way he had an occasional 
misgiving as to whether the place had been ele- 
gant enough for her; and as soon as he entered 
it, and saw her ensconced there, he perceived that 
he had blundered. 

Grace was seated in the only dining-room that 
the simple old hostelry could boast of, which was 
also a general parlor on market days; a long low 
apartment, with a sanded floor herring-boued with 
a broom; a wide, red-curtained window to the 
street, and another to the garden. Grace had re- 
treated to the end of the room looking out upon 
the latter, the front part being full of a mixed 
company which had dropped in since he was 
there. 

She was in a mood of the greatest depression. 
On arriving, and seeing what the tavern was like, 
she had been taken by surprise; but having gone 
too far to retreat, she had heroically entered and 
sat down on the well-scrubbed settle, opposite the 
narrow table, with its knives and steel forks, tin 
pepper-boxes, blue salt-cellars, and posters adver- 
tising the sale of bullocks against the wall. The 
last time that she had taken any meal in a pub- 
lic place it had been with Fitzpiers at the grand 
new Earl of Wessex Hotel in that town, after a 
two months’ roaming and sojourning at the gi- 
gantic hotels of the Continent. How could she 
have expected any other kind of accommodation 
in present circumstances? And yet how unpre- 
pared she was for this change! The tastes that 
she had acquired from Fitzpiers had been im- 
bibed so subtly that she hardly knew she pos- 
sessed them till confronted by this contrast. The 
elegant Fitzpiers, in fact, at that very moment, 
owed a long bill at the above-mentioned hotel for 
the luxurious style in which he used to put her 
up there whenever they drove to Sherton. But 
such is social sentiment that she had been quite 
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comfortable under those debt - impending condi- 
tions, while she felt humiliated by her present 
situation, which Winterborne had paid for hon- 
estly on the nail. 

He had noticed in a moment that she shrank 
from her position, and all his pleasure was gone. 
It was the same susceptibility over again which 
had spoiled his Christmas party long ago. 

But he did not know that this recrudescence 
was only the casual result of Grace’s apprentice- 
ship to what she was determined to learn in spite 
of it—a consequence of one of those sudden sur- 
prises which confront every one bent upon turn- 
ing over a new leaf. She had finished her lunch, 
which he saw had been a very mincing perform- 
ance; and he brought her out of the house as 
soon as he could. 

“ Now,” he said, with great sad eyes, “ you have 
not finished at all well, 1 know. Come round to 
the Earl of Wessex. I'll order a tea there. I 
did not remember that what was good enough 
for me was not good enough for you.” 

Her face faded into an aspect of deep distress 
when she saw what had happened. “Oh no, 
Giles,” she said, with extreme pathos ; “ certainly 
not. Why do you—say that, even when you know 
better? You ever will misunderstand me.” 

“ Indeed, that’s not so, Mrs. Fitzpiers. Can you 
deny that you felt out of place at The Three 
Tuns ?” 

“T don’t know. Well, since you make me 
speak, I do not deny it.” 

“ And yet I have felt at home there these twen- 
ty years. Your husband used always to take you 
to the Earl of Wessex, did he not ?” 

“Yes,” she reluctantly admitted. How could 
she explain in the street of a market town that 
it was her superficial and transitory taste which 
had been offended, and not her nature or her af- 
fection? Fortunately, or unfortunately, at that 
moment they saw Melbury’s man driving vacantly 
along the street in search of her, the hour hav- 
ing passed at which he had been told to take her 
up. Winterborne hailed him, and she was pow- 
erless then to prolong the discourse. She entered 
the vehicle sadly, and the horse trotted away, 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER III. 
MINOR. 


HERE are men—most of us are acquainted 

with some of tlem—whose prosperity appears 
to be constant and unfailing. In whatsoever they 
undertake they thrive; they fall into no misfor- 
tune like other folk; they have many friends 
and few enemies; and we cannot but envy them 
their luck, while wondering what in the world 
they have done to deserve it. But in the gener- 
ality of cases it will be found that these are men 
of fair and florid complexion, the whites of whose 
eyes are clear, and their joints supple; and al- 
though, no doubt, it is a piece of luck in itself, 
and a great one, to be so constituted, yet it is 
perhaps that alone which distinguishes them from 
the herd of their fellow-creatures. They may 
lose those nearest and dearest to them; they may 
invest their money badly; they may tumble down 
and break their bones, like the rest of us, but 
they bear these disasters cheerfully, and nobody 
thinks of them as afflicted, because their diges- 
tions are sound and their systems free from la- 
tent gout. The redundancy of their health will 
not suffer them to do otherwise than make the 
best of things; to which cause also may gen- 
erally be traced their success in life, as well as 
the circumstance that they are for the most part 
confirmed optimists, prone to the assertion that 
all their geese are swans. Terque quaterque 
beati! Not only do they obtain their desires, but 
are conscious of having obtained them. 

Admiral Greenwood, that deservedly popular 
personage, was quite conscious of being a happy 
man, and was wont to describe himself as such 
with the utmost emphasis to all and sundry who 
would listen to him. In truth, he was able, at 
the age of sixty or thereabouts, to point to very 
substantial reasons for his satisfaction with his 
lot; for he had a wife who adored him, a daugh- 
ter who was both pretty and sweet-tempered, a 
comfortable home, a comfortable income, and 
the best of good consciences, He had not al- 
ways been equally prosperous, though it is likely 
enough that he had always been equally joyous, 
In the days before the advent of Sir Guy Bar- 
tholomew and Mr. Buswell, Morden Court had 
been let or had stood empty, waiting for a tenant, 
while its owner, whose means were not then large 
enough to permit of his setting up his household 
gods there, had either been at sea or dwelling 
with his family at some temporary marine resi- 
dence where the necessaries of life were cheap. 
But when the fortunes of Kingscliff began to 
rise, the fortunes of the gallant Admiral followed 
suit. He sold a good slice of his property (being 
deterred by no such fanciful scruples as hamper- 
ed his neighbor at Beckton), realized a handsome 
profit thereby, returned to the home of his ances- 
tors upon the strength of it, and when he attend- 
ed divine service on the first Sunday after his 
arrival, followed up the reading of the general 
thanksgiving with such a tremendous amen that 
he made the whole congregation jump like one 
man, 

The heartiness of the Admiral’s responses was 
a little disturbing at first to nervous people, and 
indeed his voice was at all times calculated to 
recall memories of stormy weather at sea; but 
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Kingscliff soon became accustomed to him, and 
nobody could help liking him. Even Sir Brian 
Segrave, who regarded him as a renegade to his 
order, and told him so, could not hold out against 
his indomitable good-humor. His hospitality was 
boundless and perfectly indiscriminate ; and a 
fortunate thing it was for him that his wife was 
as good-natured as himself, for he sometimes 
brought some queer-looking people home to din- 
ner. 

Morden Court, as has been said, was a com- 
fortable, roomy. house, though not a grand one. 
Built by Admiral Greenwood’s father to replace 
a former structure which had been burnt down, 
it had the characteristics of an inartistic period, 
and with its bow-windows and coat of white paint 
was no great addition to the beauty of the land- 
scape; at the same time it could not be called 
ugly, and doubtless many people would have pre- 
ferred it as a residence to Beckton. Its garden, 
too, in which Mrs. Greenwood took some pride, 
was well laid out, and could display as fine a 
show of roses in the summer-time as any in the 
neighborhood. When the season of roses was 
over there was no lack of dahlias, china-asters, 
belladonna lilies, and other flowers to take their 
place, and these, as the year declined, were suc- 
ceeded by chrysanthemums of all shapes, sizes, 
and hues. 

On that same fine autumn afternoon which was 
treated of in the last chapter, Mrs. Greenwood, 
armed with a large pair of gardening scissors, 
was pottering about among the beds, snipping off 
the very best blooms, with an occasional sigh and 
murmur, and handing them to her daughter, who 
held out a capacious basket to receive them. 

“You know, Kitty,” she was saying, “I do 
think it is a sad waste. If at least you were 
going to put them into vases it would be some 
consolation ; but to twist the poor things into 
wreaths or crosses, or whatever it is that you 
make of them, knowing that they must die in a 
few hours, is very much like wanton destruction, 
to my mind, And I can’t see why St. Michael’s 
should want this perpetual dressing up, when our 
own church goes bare from Easter to Christmas, 
and is none the worse.” 

“But if we had picked double the number, 
they would never have been missed from these 
crowded beds,” Miss Kitty declared ; “and sure- 
ly it is better that the flowers should die at 
St. Michael’s than wither away on their stems 
without having been noticed by anybody.” 

Mrs. Greenwood straightened up her back and 
laughed. She was a little roundabout woman, 
who had evidently been pretty some thirty years 
back, and whose abundant gray hair and rosy 
complexion still conferred upon her such a mea- 
sure of good looks as old age can pretend to. 

“Do you think they make a more edifying end 
inthe bosom of the Church, and are they sprinkled 
with holy- water before they die?” she asked. 
“There, my dear, you know I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings, and I am sure Mr, Monckton is a 
most excellent man; though personally I don’t ad- 
mire a cassock, because 1 am so old-fashioned.” 

“Now mamma, you can’t really mean that 
you like to see a pair of black legs below a sur- 
plice !” 

“I do indeed, though ; I think petticoats should 
be reserved for women. A man ought to display 
his legs—especially if he has well-shaped ones, 
like Gilbert Segrave, whom I see coming out of 
the house.” 

Miss Greenwood looked up, and the delicate 
rose pink of her cheeks deepened ever so slight- 
ly. There were people who said that Kitty Green- 
wood was like a wax doll; but these were ill-na- 
tured people, who perhaps would not have been 
sorry if the same description could have been 
given of themselves with truth. Certainly she 
was a very small person, and her hair was of that 
glossy texture and pale golden color which we 
are accustomed to see displayed in the windows 
of the toyshops, and her mouth was shaped like 
a Cupid’s bow, and her blue eyes were round and 
wide open; but any unprejudiced critic must al- 
low that these things form a decidedly pretty 
combination ; and if Miss Kitty neither looked 
nor was profoundly wise, that did not prevent 
her from possessing a warm heart and a very 
fair share of accomplishments. 

The young man who was advancing across the 
lawn was both like and unlike Brian Segrave. 
The resemblance struck you at the first glance, 
while the dissimilarity became more and more 
patent upon closer inspection. He was cast in 
a smaller and more refined mould than his bro- 
ther; his features were more delicately cut; and 
although he was the younger by more than a 
year, he had far less of the appearance of youth 
about him. Perhaps the short reddish-brown 
beard and mustache which he wore had something 
to do with this. His hair was of the same tinge, 
as were also his eyes. To many people there is 
something a little repellent in red-brown eyes; 
but that there was anything repellent, either in- 
wardly or outwardly, about Gilbert Segrave would 
have been an unsafe criticism to utter in Kings- 
cliff, where he was greatly liked and admired by 
all classes of the community. For the rest, he 
was a very carefully turned out young man, his 
gray velveteen costume fitting him to perfection, 
and the legs to which Mrs. Greenwood had made 
allusion being clad in unwrinkled box-cloth gai- 
ters, terminated by a pair of shooting boots, 
which, though serviceable, were small, well made, 
and did not turn up at the toes, as the shooting 
boots of some folks are apt to do. He carried 
his gun under his arm, and on his head he wore 
a highly becoming steeple-crowned hat of soft 
gray felt, which he lifted as he approached the 
ladies. 

“T have come to beg for a cup of tea and a 
little consolation,” he said, after he had shaken 
hands with them. “I have been shooting with 
my big brother, who, for once in a way, has been 
shooting well, whereas I couldn't touch a feather. 
My nerves must be upset by the unwonted dissi- 








pation of a Kingscliff ball. I hope you are not 
the worse for it.” 

“Oh dear no; all the better,”” Mrs. Greenwood 
replied, briskly. ‘“ We must try to get up a lit- 
tle more dancing; it brings the young people to- 
gether. And now tell me what you thought of 
the beauty.” 

“The beauty!” echoed Gilbert, vaguely ; and 
he sent a swift sidelong glance at Kitty, which 
may have been intended to signify that he had 
had eyes only for the beauty of one person on 
the occasion referred to. 

“ Now don’t pretend not to know what I mean,” 
cried Mrs. Greenwood. “Of course we have no- 
body here who can be compared in point of looks 
with Miss Huntley.” (But in her heart of hearts 
she thought that her own daughter had no cause 
to dread the comparison, ) 

“Oh, Miss Huntley!” said Gilbert. “ Yes, she 
is handsome, certainly. On rather too large a 
seale, don’t you think? I didn’t notice her par- 
ticularly.” 

“] saw you dancing with her, at all events,” 
remarked Mrs. Greenwood. 

“Yes, once—just after I had been introduced 
to her. Is she considered to be a beauty ?” 

“You know she is; and she is said to have an 
immense fortune, and she thinks of spending sev- 
eral months here. So you see there is a fine open- 
ing for you.” 

Gilbert shook his head. “Great beauties and 
great heiresses won't look at younger sons,” he 
said; “and I have always given you credit for 
being above mercenary considerations.” 

“Indeed I am!” cried Mrs. Greenwood, who 
was accustomed to place a strictly literal inter- 
pretation upon all that was said to her. “ Wealth 
is a convenience ; but nobody knows better than 
I do that it isn’t at all an essential. For years 
after 1 married I was very poor and perfectly 
happy—except, of course, when it blew a gale 
and Tom was afloat in command of a leaky gun- 
boat—and I would a thousand times rather see 
any child of mine happy than rich.” 

She really meant what she said, the excellent 
woman; and the suddenness with which she dis- 
covered that she must go in-doors and make the 
tea was, perhaps, some proof of her sincerity. If 
Gilbert Segrave ever became a rich man, it cer- 
tainly could not be for many years to come; and 
Gilbert Segrave, as this fond mother had not fail- 
ed to notice, had been very attentive to Kitty of 
late. 

She left the young people to wander about the 
garden together, and went into the house, where 
she was presently joined by her husband. The 
Admiral, a hale, broad-shouldered, weather-beaten 
old gentleman, with short gray whiskers and a 
true sailor’s mouth, expressive alike of good- 
humor and determination, strolled to the win- 
dow, with his hands in his pockets, and ejacula- 
ted, “ Hah!” 

“What do vou mean by ‘Hah!’ Tom 2” in- 
quired Mrs. Greenwood, filling the teapot. 

“What do [ mean by ‘Hah!’ Mary? Why, I 
mean that that young spark who is walking up 
and down with vour only daughter hasn’t a six- 
pence; and | mean that he has been walking 
and talking and dancing a deuced deal too much 
with her these last few weeks, That’s what I 
mean,” 

“ Well, you needn’t swear about it, Tom,” said 
Mrs. Greenwood. 

“ Mary, you know very well that I never swear, 
except under the strongest provocation, and when 
I am speaking to people who wouldn’t under- 
stand me unless I did it. Are you prepared to 
see Kitty either married to a pauper or bound 
down to a long engagement? Auswer me that, 
you foolish woman.” 

“You are always so ready to jump to conclu- 
sions, Tom: very likely neither of them is dream- 
ing of an engagement. And he is such a dear, 
good fellow, he is sure to get on.” 

“How do I know that he will get on? Or 
that he is a dear, good fellow either, for the mat- 
ter of that? I like Brian better myself.” 

“T can’t imagine why. Besides, Brian has 
never taken the least notice of Kitty.” 

“That’s against him, I admit. But seriously, 
Mary, I think Kitty might do better. Some day 
or other she will be comfortably off, no doubt; 
but you and I are tolerably healthy people, and 
the chances are that her husband, whoever he 
may be, will have to support her until they are 
both getting on in life.” 

Then Mrs. Greenwood brought forward as an 
argument the statement about her own experi- 
ence which she had made, a short time before, to 
another audience ; whereat the Admiral scratched 
his head and grumbled under his breath. He 
was well aware that if he were to be opposed to 
his wife and daughter upon any given point, vic- 
tory would assuredly declare itself for the allies— 
not because their wills were stronger than his, 
but because he could not bear to disappoint ei- 
ther of them—so he only said: “ You are ina 
great hurry to get rid of Kitty. It strikes me 
that she is well enough as she is.” 

Mrs. Greenwood set down the teapot in order to 
throw up her hands. “Jin a hurry! Haven't 
I been telling you all this time that I should be 
very much disappointed in Gilbert Segrave if he 
ventured to propose to Kitty before he had some 
professional income to offer her ?” 

“T didn’t hear you,” observed the Admiral, 
“but I applaud your sentiments.” 

“And I’m sure you can’t really think,” Mrs. 
Greenwood went on, “that I want to get rid of 
dear Kitty. Of course I should like to see her 
happily married. The more so because I don’t 
know that I agree with you in thinking her well 
enough as she is. I can’t help feeling uneasy 
about all this Sunday-school teaching, and dis- 
trict visiting, and attending of services at St. 
Michael's.” 

“She'll get no harm there,” said the Admiral, 
confidently. ‘“ Young people must have enthu- 
siasms of one kind or another, and I don’t call 





that a bad kind of enthusiasm. Monckton is a 
first-rate fellow, too.” 

“Maybe he is; but I believe you only admire 
him so much because he knows how to sail a 
boat.” 

“Not a bit of it! Any fool can learn to sail a 
boat, but there are precious few men who can 
preach like Monckton, let me tell you; and fewer 
still who practice what they preach, as he does. 
Look at the work he has done! Why, there are 
some slums on Segrave’s property at the east 
end of the town where they tell me that the doc- 
tor didn’t dare to go, a few years ago, without a 
couple of policemen, and now Kitty can walk 
through them from end to end and never hear 
an uncivil word. If a parson can bring about 
changes of that sort, hang me if I care what 
uniform he wears !—and he shall have as many 
flowers out of my garden as he likes.” : 

“Oh, I suppose so! In fact, I have just been 
gathering a whole basketful for him. The end of 
this will be, Tom, that you will go over to Rome.” 

“No, I won’t go over to Rome; I won’t even 
go to St. Michael’s. I shall sit in our own parish 
church every Sunday morning as long as [ live, 
and I'd put in an appearance in the afternoon 
too, only I can’t keep awake; and now that 
they’ve done away with the square pews, I’m 
afraid of setting a bad example to the congrega- 
tion. Here comes young Segrave with Kitty. 
Confound the fellow! I wonder what he’s saying 
to her? How are you, Gilbert? ‘Had any sport 
to-day ?” 

“How do you do, Admiral?” said Gilbert, 
stepping in through the open window. “No; I 
couldn’t manage to hit them, somehow. I was 
telling Miss Greenwood that dancing and late 
hours have put my eye all wrong; and now she 
wants me to repeat the dose.” 

“Papa dear,” said Kitty, putting her hands 
on the Admiral’s shoulders and raising her pretty 
face to his, “don’t you think we ought to give a 
dance ?” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” groaned the Admiral. 
“And have the house turned topsy-turvy for a 
week! I thought that kind of thing never began 
until after Christmas.” 

“But Christmas is such a long, long way off ; 
and Mr. Segrave says he will have to go to London 
as soon as the Michaelmas term begins.” 

“Can't we give a dance without Mr. Segrave ?” 

““ Not very well, because I do so want to have 
a cotillon, and nobody ean lead it as he does. 
We have been talking it all over, and he knows 
ever so many new figures.” 

“Well, well,” said the Admiral, who, perhaps, 
was relieved to hear that the young people had 
been talking over nothing more serious than a 
cotillon, “ you can have your dance if your mo- 
ther doesn’t object; only, mind, my den isn’t to 
be interfered with.” ; 

So the old gentleman, having received a kiss 
and a promise that he should be put to no more 
discomfort than was inevitable, proceeded in the 
plenitude of his good-nature to say : 

“You might as well stop and dine with us, 
Gilbert, my boy. Never mind about dressing ; 
and we'll send you home in the dog-cart > 

From all of which it will be perceived that 
Admiral Greenwood, though a man of consider- 
able resolution and common-sense 


» Was by no 


means master in his own house. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWHRS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Sunsoriner.—Angel sleeves are not fashionable, 
but you can nevertheless wear them with propriety on 
the occasion you suggest 

M. E. D.—We do not answer such inquiries by mail 
The directions for knitting the chenille cape cannot 
be carried out in wool. 

Axtistr.—A corduroy dress should be made in the 
plainest tailor style, with a jacketto match. You can 
put pointed steel galloon on the collar and sleeves, and 
outline a vest of any shape becoming to your figure 
A round hat will be better than a bonnet of corduroy. 

Isasnr.— Your own good taste must tell you how to 
address your father. ** Yes, sir,” or “‘ yes, father,” are 
both proper. The * yes, sir,” and ** no, ma’am,” have 
disappeared from fashion, as amongst equals, but the 
phrase is still used to the Queen, and to an older per- 
son, a relative, or a clergyman. 

Poor aNp Provup.—You can travel aloné and live 
alone without scandal if you have the protecting 
egis of work, A woman who works for art, in music, 
literature, or painting, sculpture, medicine, etc., is in 
no necessity of a chaperon— 

‘A thousand liveried angels lackey her’ 
if she conducts herself modestly; but she must take 
care to avoid even the appearance of evil if she would 
silence slanderous tongues. 

An Op Sunsortser.—A bride should send letters of 
thanks to all who send her wedding gifts. The groom 
at Senate wedding wears gloves of pearl-color 
with black stripes up the back. We advise all the la- 
dies of the family to wear gloves at a country wedding, 
whether the guests do or not, The guests should 
wear gloves. 

Reevurar Sunsoriser, Pur.apereura.—An engaged 
gentleman must attend the wedding of an old friend, 
perhaps, even if the lady is not invited; but if she is 
asked, and he tries to make her stay away, we should 
suy that he was a very mean fellow, and that the soon- 
er she became disengaged the better. 

Constant Sunssoriser.—Most ladies are sensible 
enough to wear a wrap which they can throw off at 
an afternoon tea, as the heat of the room makes the 
change outside very severe, but there is no particular 
fashion about it. We are afraid that ladies wear their 
wraps if they think them becoming ; hence many bad 
colds. 

Sun.—There can be nothing wrong in your friend- 
ship formed on an excursion steamer if your mother 
knows and approves of it. But why do you ask? Is 
your couscience troubling you? If it does, then there 
is something wronginit. Tell your mother, and let her 
decide. 

H. B. G.—It is proper for a married lady to wear 
four diamond rings, but she must not wear any of 
them on the first finger. 

Country Bripe.—Finger-bowls are never out of 
style. They are just as necessary at even a small dinner 
as the knives and forks, and one must be given to 
each person; no one wishes to use another person’s 
finger-bowl more than he wishes to use another per- 
son's tooth-brush. A small doily is quite enough to 
pass with them, as the guest retains bis napkin. Yes, 
the fruit napkins should accompany the fruit, but they 
can be laid on the fruit plates. It is better style for 
the husband to carve, but the servant should pass the 
vegetables. Many ladies, however, learn to carve very 
elegantly. Have your sugar bow! and cream pitcher 
on a sulver, with the teacups about it, on your break- 
fast and tea table. 
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“EI, BRAVO TORO.” 
See illustration on double page. 
T is idle to speculate in what bull ring M. Mo- 
rot has laid the scene of his very spirited and 
characteristic picture, for such a bravo toro may be 
seen charging in the new and lightsome amphithe- 
atre at Madrid, in the old stone Plaza de Toros at 
Jerez, or in the older head-quarters of tauromachy 
at Seville. The design is full of life and vigor, 
but a realist might object that the painter’s horse 
is far too good and valuable; and as a matter of 
fact the hapless steeds butchered to make a Span- 
ish holiday are worn-out old things fit only for 
the knacker’s yard. The bull-fights take place 
in the afternoon about four or five o’clock, and 
the rows of seats display crowds representative 
of every class. The higher-priced places are fill- 
ed with ladies in evening toilettes, white gloves, 
lace veils, the indispensable fan, and the opera- 
glass, and with gentlemen irreproachably dressed 
in black, with pearl-colored gloves ; and these fair 
ladies and amiable gentlemen behold the bloody 
spectacle with quite as much zest as that exhib- 
ited by the boisterous, gesticulating, yelling throng 
who fill the cheaper places. The proceedings are 
always the same. The fighters—the chu/os, pica- 
doves, and banderilleros—in brilliant dresses, pre- 
cede the hero of the hour, the espada, who gives 
the bull his death-stroke. The men on foot wear 
the Andalusian costume elaborated and gloritied 
—fiat sombreros, jackets of bright-hued silk and 
velvet embroidered with silver or gold lace; but 
the horsemen, instead of the white stockings of 
the footmen, have the leg from the knee down- 
ward padded with cork and protected with metal, 
beneath long buckskin breeches, and wear brutal 
spurs. A blast from a trumpet announces the 
entrance of the procession, which solemnly sa- 
Jutes the great functionary, King, Captain-Gener- 
al, or Mayor, who occupies the official box. Then 
another blast of the trumpet is heard, the key of 
the éoril is thrown down, the door is flung open, 
and the bull dashes in. His attention is first at- 
tracted by a picador, whose horse is blindfolded. 
With head down he charges this enemy; the 
horseman’s spear, with a short head so as not to 
kill, gores his shoulder; the horse rears, but the 
horns are plunged into its flanks or chest, and all 
fall together. The chu/os with waving mantles 
divert the angry bull, and rescue the picador, 
while the horse is allowed to drag his entrails on 
the ground till he drops dead on the sand. Then 
another picador comes up; another horse is butch- 
ered, to frantic applause ; or perhaps, amid peals 
of laughter, a chulo is chased round the ring till 
he vaults over the barrier. If the bull begins to 
show symptoms of weariness, a banderillero ap- 
proaches; the beribboned darts he carries are 
flaunted in the animal’s face till he charges ; then, 
as the bull passes, his tormentor, with a move- 
ment as graceful as it is hazardous, steps aside 
and plunges the darts into the shoulders, where 
they are held by the barbed points. Then more 
picadores and more disembowelled horses, till it 
is time for the final act. The espada, with his 
long straight sword and scarlet flag, advances to 
the presiding officer, and asks permission to de- 
spatch the bull, closing with the declaration, “I 
or the bull will die.” Alone he advances to the 
combat—the man cool, self-possessed, thoroughly 
trained ; the bull weak, maddened, and perplexed. 
The utmost dexterity is required by this perform- 
er; a single false step, a single miscalculation of 
distance, would be fatal. He waves his red flag 
before the creature’s eyes, seems to play with it, 
till he has it in the proper attitude and distance, 
then aims his sword just behind the neck, and 
buries it to the hilt. If the espada is clumsy, and 
does not despatch the bull at once, the rabble 
signify their disapprobation ; but if he does his 
butchery with grace, loud applause and showers 
of cigarettes reward him. The time of the per- 
formance is usually half an hour; and as gener- 
ally half a dozen bulls are despatched, the whole 
entertainment lasts three hours. The audience 
do not, it must be confessed, reserve all their ap- 
plause for the human performers ; the bull is ap- 
plauded or hooted according to his demeanor. 
Cries of contempt greet the coward, and shouts 
of “ Bravo toro!” resound when some fierce an- 
imal has killed four or five horses or tossed a 
chulo or two. The bull, however, is killed all 
the same. 





THE TALE OF A TELEGRAM. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
\ AUD ESTABROOK had just turned to re- 
trace her steps up the avenue, when, glan- 
cing round, she saw a young man emerging from 
the shadow of one of the great willows that 
guarded the gate. As he pulled off his hat with 
a low bow, the sunlight brouglit out the burnish- 
ed black of his close-cut hair, and threw into 
stronger relief his bronzed, handsome face, to 
which a slight scar on one cheek gave a touch of 
the romantic and picturesque. So thought Maud, 
after her brief, comprehensive survey. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the stranger, fan- 
ning himself with his straw hat as he spoke, “ but 
can you tell me if Mr. Estabrook is here ?” 

“Oh,” thought Maud, “one of Tom’s friends.” 
Then, aloud, “ Yes—that is, he lives here, but he 
isn’t at home to-day.” 

As the new-comer stood irresolute, Maud gave 
him another quick look, which summed up his 
whole appearance, from his six feet of stature 
and the light pedestrian garb that set it off, to 
the knapsack hanging over his broad shoulders. 
Then she said, hesitatingly: “ He may be back to- 
night, perhaps. Won't you come up to the house 
and rest? It isso warm! And my mother will 
be glad to see any friend of Tom’s.” 

The young man returned her inquiring glance 
as he answered, also with some hesitation: 
“Thanks. It is very warm, certainly. I should be 
delighted to pay my respects to—Mrs. Estabrook, 
if she will permit me.” 








With that he put on his hat again, and the two 
walked along together under the blossoming 
acacia-trees, while he introduced himself as Mars- 
ton Folliott, just now pedestrianizing in that re- 
gion. To which she responded with the informa- 
tion that she was “ Tom’s sister.” 

In this way they reached the house, where Mrs. 
Estabrook was discovered in the cool north par- 
lor. She received her son’s friend very hospi- 
tably, inviting him to await Tom’s return, which 
was expected by the next morning at latest. 

Mr. Folliott’s manner was again hesitating, as 
he half glanced toward Maud. “TI really ought 
not to take advantage—” he began. 

But Mrs. Estabrook, a nervous, excitable wo- 
man, given to starts and broken sentences, inter- 
rupted him: “ No,no! Pray don’tsayso. Really, 
it would relieve my mind, now that my son is 
away; and of course Peter must choose this very 
time— Maud, Peter hasn’t come back yet? 
No, not a man on the place, and this is such a 
solitary neighborhood! Burglars and tramps 
would have us quite at their mercy.” 

So the young man accepted the urgent invita- 
tion, and the afternoon wore away pleasantly, 
with musie and conversation, and strolling about 
the grounds. 

It was almost tea-time. The two ladies with 
their guest were sitting on the breezy piazza 
when a telegraph messenger came up the steps, 
delivered his yellow-covered missive, and was off 
again like a shot out of sight. 

“From Tom, probably,” said Mrs, Estabrook. 
“Mr. Folliott, you will excuse me ?” 

She broke open the envelop, while the conver- 
sation between the two young people went on. 
But it was suddenly interrupted by an inartic- 
ulate sound from Mrs, Estabrook, and looking 
around, they saw her white and _ trembling. 
Maud ran to her mother, and put her arm about 
her. 

“T hope you have received no bad news—”’ be- 
gan Mr. Folliott. But as he advanced, Mrs. Esta- 
brook waved him back, with a poor attempt at a 
smile. 

“Oh no, not bad at all—only a little—a little— 
unexpected.” Then she conveyed a silent sum- 
mons to Maud’s anxious eye, adding, with the 
same forced lightness, “If you will excuse our 
leaving you alone for a moment, Mr. Folliott, I 
have a little household matter to arrange with 
my daughter, That is all,indeed. It is only for 
a moment—only a moment, I assure you.” 

As they withdrew she sedulously returned Mr. 
Folliott’s bow, all the while preserving a set smile 
strangely at variance with her pale face. But no 
sooner had they entered the house than it dropped 
away, as she turned to her daughter and said, in 
a hollow whisper, 

“ Maud, that man is a burglar! 

Maud stared at this startling announcement. 
“What man, mamma?” 

“That man out there—that Folliott, as he calls 
himself. He isn’t a friend of Tom’s, Just read 
this—from Amelia.” 

Maud took the telegram, which was from her 
married sister, living some fifty miles distant. 
This was what it contained : 

“Have just learned from nurse-maid of sus- 
picious stranger making her acquaintance. Asked 
all about The Willows and number of inmates. 
Seemed to know something of Tom. Tall, dark, 
gentlemanly-looking, and has a scar on one cheek. 
Look out for him.” 

“Has a sear on one cheek!” echoed Maud, 
faintly, after an instant’s blank silence. 

“Ob, Maud, what shall we do?’ moaned Mrs. 
Estabrook, sinking into a seat. “And we have 
actually invited him to tea Well, 
for a friend, I thought he seemed very uncertain 
about Tom.” 

“T noticed that answered Maud, with 
bent brow, recalling a certain unreadiness of tone 
and manner which had struck her as strange at 
the time. “Mamma,” she continued, “we must 
send Bridget or Maggie over to the village for 
help—” 

“No,” almost screamed Mrs. Estabrook, “ not 
another person must leave the house! Oh, how 
could Peter choose the very day Tom was gone? 
When he knows how nervous I am, too !—and to 
think I told that—that desperado out there, that 
there wasn’t a man about the place! Maud! 
Maud! what shall we do!” 

“T think I have a plan, mamma,” said Maud, 
raising her head from her brown-study. “ Wait 
a moment.” She flew upstairs and down again. 
“Now come out on the piazza. He mustn’t sus- 
pect anything.” 

The two ladies rejoined their unwelcome guest, 
and Mrs, Estabrook rushed into feverish conver- 
sation with him. But her talk was of a singu- 
larly warlike kind, turning mainly upon revolvers, 
and the proficiency attained in the use of these’ 
deadly weapons by Bridget and Maggie, two un- 
sophisticated handmaidens, who, in fact, would 
not have known a toy pistol from a Gatling-gun. 
Maud, in spite of her tension of anxiety, grew 
speechless with laughter behind her fan as she 
listened, furtively watching the stranger’s face, 
and noting his just-controlled uneasiness. Final- 
ly, like one who takes a resolution, he began ab- 
ruptly, “I really am in a very false position—” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Folliott,” quickly 
interposed Maud, fearing that, in his rising sus- 
picions, she would lose her carefully prepared 
coup. “If you would like to remove any linger- 
ing dust of travel, you have just time before 
tea,” 

The young man rose at this hint, and Maud, 
volunteering to show the way, accompanied him 
up the broad staircase, and smilingly indicated 
the room where his knapsack had been left. No 
sooner had he stepped within than, quick as a 
flash, the girl shut the door and locked it on the 
outside, where she had already placed the key. 
Then she leaned panting against the wall, and 
listened to the movements of the trapped burglar. 

For a few moments there was perfect stillness, 
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as if he were trying to realize the meaning of 
that click of the lock; then she heard him go 
to the door and turn the handle, first softly, then 
louder and louder. Maud clasped her hands 
tightly together, feeling almost hysterical between 
laughter and nervousness. Then the rattling 
stopped, and a voice said, slowly : 

“ Miss Estabrook! Are you still there ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Maud, holding her breath. 

“You are not aware that you have locked me 
in?” 

Maud hesitated for an- instant. -But-sinee-the 
explanation must come, it might as well come at 
once. “Yes,” she answered, clearly; “I did it 
intentionally.” 

“In—deed!” The blended accent of this word 
made her feel hysterical again. “Perhaps you 
would not mind telling me why you did it?” 

“Because you are a burglar,” answered the 
girl, concisely. 

There was an indistinct mutter which might or 
might not have been an expletive. Then, after a 
silence, the voice inquired, quite formally, “ And 
might I ask what you mean to do with me ?” 

‘““Keep you shut up here until my brother or 
the gardener comes back ; and then—” 

“Yes, and then—” 

“Then,” replied Maud, with a sudden inspira- 
tion, “we will let you go, if you will go peace- 
ably.” 

There was a sound of suppressed laughter at 
this. Then the voice rejoined, politely : “ Thanks. 
I will give you any assurances you require.” 

Maud went down to the dining-room, where she 
busied herself in packing a basket. After this, 
returning upstairs, she called to her prisoner: 
“Mr.—Mr. Folliott!” 

“Yes?” 

“Tf you will open the closet you will find a 
rope. Please let it down, and we will send you 
up some supper.” 

The stranger obeyed, and a well-filled basket 
was soon lifted through the window into his 
room. Maud hospitably hoped he had everything 
he wished. 

“ Thanks ; 
swer., 
cigars 

“Tom, indeed! The wretch!” commented 
Tom’s sister to herself. Then, aloud: “ Oh, cer- 
tainly, if you will let the basket down again.” 

At this point Mrs, Estabrook remonstrated. 
“Really, Maud, that is too much !” 

“Oh, mamma, anything to keep him quiet and 
good-tempered,” said Maud, ‘And you know 
he was to lave taken tea with us.” 

“ But if he should burn the house down smok- 
ing them?” anxiously suggested her mother. 

“ Well, perhaps it’s safer to give him something 
to use his matches with,” answered Maud, with a 
masterly stroke of logic. “ And they always do 
have matches,” she concluded, indefinitely, Her 
reasoning carried the day, so the cigars went up 
and the rope came down, for this was a point on 
which Maud was firm. She had no intention of 
leaving that rope in their burglarious visitor’s 
possession, 

The evening waned, and still there was no sign 
of Peter’s return. The two ladies did not dream 
of sleeping, but kept watch throughout the night 
in the room adjoining that of their prisoner, 
bracing themselves with strong tea for their task. 
It was weary work, however, and the minutes 
crept slowly into the small hours, 

The hall clock had just struck the quarter be- 
fore two, when the silence of the house was dis- 
turbed by a little sound which seemed preternatu- 
rally loud to their strained ears. Mrs, Estabrook 
sat erect to listen, while Maud turned up the 
glimmering lamp. Again came the sound, slight 
but distinct, scratch, scratch—file, file.” 

“Maud, what is that noise?” said Mrs. Esta- 
brook, with the calmness of despair. Maud de- 
clined to commit herself prematurely. 

“ Maud,” said her mother again, “ it’s down at 
the piazza window. It’s—it’s a confederate of 
that man in there! Oh, don’t tell me! I know /” 

Maud frowned thoughtfully, Her mother’s 
idea seemed only too plausible. 

“ He’ll get in, and let the other one out,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Estabrook, breathlessly; “and then 
they'll go through the house, and rob and murder 
us all, Oh dear! Oh-h!” 

* Don’t, mamma dear! pray don’t!” entreated 
Maud, as the poor lady, overwhelmed by her own 
picture, showed signs of becoming hysterical, 
and uttered several small screams. Upon this, 
the occupant of the next room, who hitherto had 
given no sign of life, began to knock on the door 
between the two chambers. Maud drew near, 
and the following conversation took place. 

” “Miss Estabrook !” 

cat SS 

“Excuse me, but is anything wrong ?” 

Maud hesitated. Mrs. Estabrook meantime 
had checked herself, and was holding her breath 
to listen. Receiving no answer, he presently 
spoke again. 

“ What is that noise I hear down-stairs ?” 

“We don’t know,” said Maud; ‘“ but—” 

“But what? Is that what is alarming you?” 

Maud considered. ‘ We are afraid it is a—a 
burglar.” 

‘““What! Another?” exclaimed the stranger. 
Then he checked himself. “Don’t you think 
you'd better send me to dispose of him ?” he sug- 
gested, with an admirable assumption of the bold- 
ness of innocence. 

“Maud!” sharply protested Mrs, Estabrook. 

“(One moment, mamma,” rejoined her daughter 
“JT am not sure.” She turned to the door again. 
“You are quite certain he is not an—an—an as- 
sistant of yours ?” she asked, in the politest terms 
she could select. 

“Let me out, and you shall see. 
honor—” 
sound, 

“Is the man laughing?” demanded Mrs. Es- 
tabrook, in angry amaze, then, as a new suspicion 
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entered her mind. “Maud, do you believe he is 
exactly in his right mind ?” 

“T don’t think he can be,” Maud answered, 
doubtfully; but seeing her mother’s growing 
alarm, she hastened to add, “but we evidently 
have a certain control over him, and—really, 
mamma, I don’t know but it would be better to 
let him drive the other away. No, but hear me 
out. They can’t be accomplices, and if we must 
be in the power of either, why, I would much 
sooner trust this one. He is far superior to ordi- 
nary burglars,” concluded Maud, with a fine air 
of connoisseurship in this particular branch of 
the dangerous classes. 

Her opinion, as usual, prevailed, and their pris- 
oner was informed that if he would not move un- 
til a given time, he should be released. As he 
readily agreed to the conditions, the girl stole out 
into the passage, turned the key very softly, and 
then flew back into her own room, which she 
locked in hot haste. Here she knocked on the 
inner door, and at the appointed sign heard the 
young man dash through the corridor and down- 
stairs, There was a sound of rattling glass, an 
altercation of voices, a pistol shot, and then a 
brief period of suspense, during which the hearts 
of the two women stood still. Then steps re- 
turned along the passage, crossed through the 
next room, and stopped beside the door of com- 
munication, where a rap resounded. 

“Miss Estabrook, | have come back,” said a 
quiet voice. 

“And the—the man?” asked Maud, breath- 
less. 

“Oh, I fancy he’ll give you no more trouble. 
Judging from the groan I heard as he beat a re- 
treat, he won't feel in spirits for any more of this 
business to-night.” 

“ We—we are very much obliged to you,” stam- 
mered Maud, rather at a loss what to say under 
the circumstances. 

“Not at all. It was a pleasure to me. He 
was infringing on my rights, you know.” 

Silence followed, broken by another rap. “ Miss 
Estabrook, I am waiting to be locked in again.” 
“Do you really mean—” began Maud. 

“Certainly. I must insist, if you please. 
stay here till you give me the word.” 

“Be quick, Maud,” whispered Mrs. Estabrook, 
very distrustful of this extraordinary burglar. 
“The man is either a criminal ora lunatic. Run 
and turn the key, child, before he changes his 
mind.” 

Thus urged, the girl made another sortie. Once 
more the key clicked in the lock, their prisoner 
was heard to cross the floor, and then all was 
silence again. 

Not for long, however, Suddenly there was a 
confused clamor at the outside door, while the 
bell pealed loudly through the house. Maud and 
her mother sprang up and faced each other. 

“That man back again?” faltered Mrs, Esta- 
brook. 

“Oh, mamma, no!” said Maud, reassuringly 
“A burglar would never ring the bell. Why, it’s 
Tom!” she cried, with sudden conviction. “It’s 
my brother come home,” she repeated, as a voice 
from the next room was heard, with renewed prof- 
fers of assistance, 

Tom it was indeed, and very anxious about the 
safety of the household. As the brother and sis- 
ter met in the gray of the early dawn, he hastily 
explained how, having called in to see Amelia, 
she had given him no peace until he promised to 
return at once to The Willows; how he had done 
80, in some vexation at what he considered her 
fussiness, until everything had suddenly been 
driven out of his mind by the sight of a blood- 
stain on the piazza. At which Maud shuddered, 
and was about to relate her version of the night’s 
adventures, when Mrs, Estabrook’s voice was 
heard in reproachful accents from above. They 
hastened upstairs, and found the poor lady in- 
clined to hysterics at being left alone. She began 
an incoherent story, in which Peter and the burg. 
lar were jumbled, to Tom’s utter bewilderment. 

“ But who winged the burglar, then ?” he ask- 
ed. “ Was it you, Maud?” 

“Hush-sh!’ breathed his mother, with warn- 
ing finger upraised. “ He's in there, you know, ’ 

“In there! why, I thought you said he was 
gone? And what on earth is Peter in there for 2?” 

“No, no, not Peter, the—the burglar—” 

“The burglar!” Tom jumped up. “ You don’t 
mean you've trapped the fellow? Bravo!’ And 
he was hurrying to the door, when his sister laid 
a hand on his arm. 

“Oh, wait, Tom,” she said. 
est part of it all.” And she told the tale of their 
strange guest. “It doesn’t seem like his being 
a burglar, but I don’t think he can be in his 
right mind,” she concluded. 

“By Jove! I should say not! Wanted to be 
locked up again? Why, the man must be a first- 
class crank, Well, I'll have a look at him.” 

He left the room, and the two women heard 
the key turnin the lock. They held their breath 
to listen, but all they could distinguish in the 
next room was a confused sound of voices and 
laughter. Presently Tom came back, accompa- 
nied by the suppositious burglar. 

“My mother and sister, Mr. Folliott,” said Tom, 
with a wave of the hand and a twinkle of the 
eye. ‘Mother, this is my friend Mr. Foiliott, 
who seems to think there is some mystery that 
needs clearing up. Go ahead, Folliott, your turn 
first,” concluded Tom, with a grin, as he dropped 
into a seat. 

Thereupon Mr. Folliott explained that, in the 
course of his pedestrian tour, it occurred to him 
to look up a friend who was making a short stay 
somewhere in that neighborhood. This friend’s 
name was Estabrook—George Estabrook, not 
Tom—he had not known that Tom Estabrook 
lived in that locality. 

“‘ But you'd be likely to know it another time,” 
put in Tom, with great enjoyment. 

Mr. Folliott, continuing, said that his happen- 
ing to mistake the place had led to the whole 
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subsequent comedy of errors. He apologized for 
having accepted their hospitality under false pre- 
tences, and remarked that he had made several 
ineffectual efforts to place himself in his true col- 
ors. When he realized the position, after being 
locked in, as he felt convinced that his explana- 
tions would not be credited, he thought he might 
as well accept the situation with what philosophy 
he could muster, until the march of events should 
right him again. 

“ Now for our side,” said Tom, when the story 
was finished. ‘ Mother, where is the fatal tele- 
gram?” The telegram was produced, and read 
aloud, amid much laughter. ‘“ How about that 
sear, Folliott?” asked Tom, with mock gravity. 
“ Doesn’t that need some explanation ?” 

“The scar,” answered Folliott, in the same tone, 
“is all that remains of an adventure I had some 
time ago. I never dreamed what an important 
part it was going to play in the drama of my 
life ;’ and he glanced at Maud. 

“ Well, we'll call it quits if you will,” said Tom, 
laughing. ‘I vote it an immense joke all round.” 

“ We didn’t think it such a joke, did we, mam- 
ma ?”’ said Maud, with a little air of vexation, as 
her part in the small oomedy came back to her 
with mortifying distinctness. 

“A joke? Oh no!” cried Mrs. Estabrook. 
“ Really, Tom, it would sound better to thank Mr. 
Folliott for all he did for your mother and sister, 
and he locked up for a burglar! Though, of 
course, with you away, and Peter taking advan- 
tage of it—” 

“I'll take advantage of Peter,” threatened Tom, 
“if he dares to show his face here again.” 

And in fact, when Peter, having finished his 
jollification, did present himself at The Willows, 
it was only to receive a prompt dismissal. 

he real burglar was never found. Therefore 
Tom Estabrook was unable to settle the question 
if that “ suspicious stranger” resembled Mr. Mars- 
ton Folliott in anything beyond the scar. Even 
that had nearly disappeared before Mr. Folliott 
left The Willows, so that when Amelia first saw 
her future brother-in-law she gravely remarked 
that she could not imagine how mamma and 
Maud could have made such a singular mistake. 
She was sure she never could. Which, from the 
cause of the whole misunderstanding, was cer- 
tainly rather trying. But then Amelia was try- 
ing sometimes, as people without a sense of hu- 
mor are apt to be. 





THE CRYSTALLINE LENS. 
By WILLIAM 8. DENNETT, M.D. 

\ “ANY popular misapprehensions exist in re- 
4 gard to the human eye, though none perhaps 
is so amusing as that a patient should expect to 
obtain in an artificial eve such a substitute for 
the original that, like a set of false teeth, it should 
be endowed with utility in some way commensu- 
rate with its beauty. 

Several of these misapprehensions are in some 
way connected with the lens. Every one will rec- 
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rior section of the eye. The lens ((), it will be 
seen, is just back of the pupil (/’), and is suspend- 
ed bya thin membrane (1), which is attached at 
its edge, and drawn away from it somewhat tight- 
ly for so delicate a structure, and fastened to the 
walls of the globe so that the lens is held up in 
its proper position, very much as the hub of a 
tricycle wheel is held in place by the spokes. 
The lens itself is elastic, and less convex than it 
would be if it were not continually pulled out flat 
by the membrane which connects it with the in- 
ner surface of the globe. 

Every one knows that the eye is a camera, and 
that the lens, by its change of shape, is capable 
of focussing this camera so that objects at any 
desired distance shall be clearly pictured on the 
retina. This action is popularly described as if 
the ciliary muscle which presides over the changes 
thus made were situated at the edge of the lens, 
and made it stronger by contracting tightly all 
about the edge of it. This isnotso. The ciliary 
muscle (A’) is at some distance from the lens, 
and does not touch it at all, but merely puckers 
up the inside surface of the globe to which it is 
attached, or rather the outer edge of this delicate 
membrane in which the lens is suspended, and 
thus allows the lens to change its thickness and 
the curvature of its refracting surfaces by its own 
elasticity. 

Another mistake, which is frequently made by 
students and others, is that of thinking the lens 
itself to be the principal focussing power in this 
miniature camera. It certainly is not, for the cor- 
nea is the principal refracting surface, and situ- 
ated as it is on the front of the eye, and exposed 
to the air, is equivalent to a lens of nearly four 
times the strength of the lens so called. The cor- 
nea itself—that bright, transparent body in which 





one’s own image can be clearly seen, when look- 
ing closely into an eye, as in a mirror—would, 
without any aid from the lens so called, bring 
rays proceeding from distant objects to a focus 
only one-fifth of an inch behind the retina, while 
if the cornea were replaced by a plane surface, 
the lens in its natural situation would bring rays 
to a focus fifteen times as far from the proper 
place—about midway between the back of the 
eye and the back of the skull. Thus the optical 
strength of the cornea is equivalent to that of a 
low-power objective on some of the better micro- 
scopes, while that of the lens is more like that 
of an ordinary reading glass. 

Something may be said now of the changes 
in the lens which come on with age. They are 
of two kinds: the one a change of shape and 
elasticity ; the other a change in its optical prop- 
erties, by which it becomes white instead of trans- 
parent. Both these troubles are undoubtedly 
connected with advancing years, and have re- 
ceived names which indicate this, as the first is 
called presbyopia, from. Greek words signifying 
old sight, and the other is spoken of as senile 
cataract. The technical name of this first trou- 
ble probably does not sound familiar to most 
readers, but the change which it is used to des- 
ignate is quietly introducing itself among them, 
and obliging them one by one to resign them- 
selves to glasses for near work. They usually 
struggle against this change, for several reasons ; 
one is the inconvenience of wearing glasses and 
carrying them about as constant companions, with 
the irritations attendant on buying them, break- 
ing them, and losing them. This is a good and 
sufficient reason while it lasts; but it is short- 
lived, as the progress of this change is such that 
the inconvenience of doing without them is much 
greater than that of using them, and patients 
should be ready and willing to recognize the sit- 
uation. 

The other arguments frequently made by pa- 
tients against the early adoption of spectacles 
are not such as to appeal very strongly to those 
having a clear understanding of the case. It is 
here worth mentioning that although cataracts 
and the use of “old folks’ glasses” are both as- 
sociated with age, they are not particularly asso- 
ciated with each other or with any definite age. 
The need of glasses that comes with advancing 
vears is no indication of approaching cataracts ; 
it is, if anything, the reverse, as the tendency to 
discard far-sighted glasses which have long been 
found useful is quite often the first symptom 
which calls attention to an early stage of their 
development. Senile cataracts and presbyopic 
glasses are like gray hair, only associated with 
advancing years in a very loose manner. The 
locks may be silvered at sixteen, or only slightly 
tinged with white at sixty. So with far-sighted 
one may require them constantly at the 
age of six, or remain independent of their aid at 
With cataracts there is about as 
much regularity, though the average time is de- 
layed. They seldom come before the fortieth 
year, and we are all quite as likely to die of old 
age as to live to be made blind by them, An 
interesting fact regarding these senile changes is 
that the lens, though situated beneath the sur- 
face, and entirely cut off from the skin, is in the 
embrvo of all the higher animals developed from 
the skin by its folding in to form a little sac, 
whieh is finally separated from it and surrounded 
by other tissue. But it still maintains that ir- 
regularity of action in taking on senile changes 
which is so well marked in the hair—a well ree- 
ognized dermal appendage. 

Let us hope that the time is past when sensi- 
ble people put themselves to any inconvenience 
to dye their hair or strain their eyes for the sake 
of misleading their neighbors concerning their 
probable age. 

But to return to glasses. It is a popular fal- 
lacy that the use of glasses should be delayed as 
long as possible for fear they will become indis- 
pensable. The fact is that among civilized read- 
ing and thinking beings who have any proper ap- 
preciation of the value of time they have already 
become indispensable to those who can work 
more easily with them than without them. We 
have all better use for our strength than to waste 
it in a gymnastic contest against time, when we 
are sure to be losers in the end. 

By working the ciliary muscle very hard we 
can overcome the rigidity of the lens even after 
it has ceased to respond to ordinary efforts. But 
persistence in such effort merely obliges us to 
close our books earlier in the day, and lose in 
time what cannot be made up by the satisfaction 
of being still independent of glasses. Weariness, 
neuralgia, nervous prostration, and other ills are 
the rewards of too great obstinacy in such a 
course, Glasses bear the same relation to civil- 
ized life as surface cars, carriages, and other 
modern conveniences. We could get along with- 
out them. But why should we? The luxury of 
having them is far greater than the luxury of do- 
ing Without them, We all know too much to en- 
joy the drudgery of putting one foot before +the 
other by the hour; and as for reading and writing, 
if we have extra strength we can spend it to good 
advantage by increasing the number of hours with 
glasses rather than by increasing our labor by 
going without them. 

It is well known that when we have once re- 
signed ourselves to spectacles, and have consent- 
ed to yield to the claims of advancing years, we 
must gradually increase the strength of the glass- 
es used until—until what? Well, that is a ques- 
tion which seems to have an unknown terror for 
some who have asked it. The answer is merely 
this: “ Until we have reached the highest number 
ever used for such cases.” And what then? Why, 
nothing; we merely keep on using it without the 
inconvenience of further change. But suppose 
even that glass ceases to be strong enough? Then 
we have “broken the record,” as it were, and 
must have a stronger made, and they will be so 
near like the last pair that unless we tie a ribbon 
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on them we cannot tell the two apart except by 
the ease with which we see through the new ones. 
The same cause that makes it necessary for us to 
wear glasses in the first place makes it necessary 
for us to keep up with the process and ghange 
them year by year. 

There were sailors who feared to follow Colum- 
bus to the Western world lest they should drop 
off the other side when they got there; but when 
they found the other side there was no place for 
them to drop off. The same mistake is made by 
those people who are very reluctant to change 
the number of their glasses with increasing age. 





They continually object to the oculist’s advice, 
and say they are afraid they will get to the end. 
They do not seem to realize that the end is very 
like the beginning, and they will be just as well 
off at one end as at the other. On the other 
hand, even if it were an object to have the eyes 
grow old slowly, the best way would be to follow 
up the changes carefully, for the harder we work 
the faster we wear out, and the worse our glasses 
fit us the harder we work. The best policy is to 
put on glasses when we need them, and to change 
them as the eye changes. A succeeding article 
will say a word or two concerning cataracts. 
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THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


See illustration on page 137. 


‘WNHE American Water-color Society has just 

thrown open to the public in the National 
Academy of Design its Twentieth Annual Exhibi 
tion, associating with itself for the occasion the 
New York Etching Club. To the latter has been 
assigned the new West Room—a splendid gallery, 
and the first notable improvement that has been 
seen in the Academy in many years. It is see- 
ond only to the large South Gallery, and the Etch- 
ing Club has filled it with a very remarkable col- 
lection of etchings by American artists, altogeth- 
er the most important that has ever been seen 
in New York, and indicative of the wonderful 
growth of the art in America, as well as of the 
special proficiency attained in it by one or two of 
our best known artists. All the other galleries 
are taken up by the display of water-colors, the 
most brilliant and interesting that has yet mark- 
ed the successful career of the society. The 
rooms have been most tastefully decorated under 
the administration of Messrs. Symington, Wood, 
and Weldon, members of the committee, and the 
Academy has blossomed forth under the most 
cheerful and agreeable conditions to which it 
ever attains. 

The customary ceremony of the view for the 
profession and the press took place on January 
28, and although some of the strongest and 
most valued contributors to the society's display 
are ladies, they were rigorously debarred from 
any participation in the exceedingly agreeable 
function which the male members of the society 
see fit to reserve to themselves, and which is only 
too well known to be the most agreeable artistic 
occasion of the winter. 
which the contributors of the weaker sex might 
well have participated, particularly as they would 
have heard their own contributions accorded the 
warmest praise by every artist of the sterner sex 
who was present. The work of women in the 
present exhibition is indeed unusually strong. 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls carries off the hon- 
ors of one of the principal walls. Miss Rosina 
Emmet has a delightful study of a sleeping girl, 
one of the purest and sweetest pictures that she 
has ever exhibited. 

Miss Kate H. Greatorex has a splendid study 


The occasion was one in 


in still-life in a position of conspicuous honor in | 


the South Gallery—a splendid example of broad 
and masterly use of pure color in vigorous broad 
washes applied with certainty and directness of 
effect. Miss Greatorex is one of the most brill- 
iant colorists that we have. 

Miss Alice Hirschberg has two pictures of rare 
merit, which have been consigned, we think un- 
fortunately, to the corridor. One, a picture of a 
girl seen against the dark background of a wood, 
is painted with rare power and beauty of effect. 
The face is charmingly treated, the eyes are lu- 
minous and expressive, and the whole sentiment 
one of charming animation and spiritual grace. 
It is the best revelation that Miss Hirschberg has 
so far given of her remarkable abilities. 

There are numerous other contributions from 
the ranks of women who have taken up water- 


color painting as something more serious than a | 


polite accomplishment, and who are doing ster- 
ling and earnest work. 

Mr. Henry Farrar contributes some charming 
landscapes, notable for the exquisite delicacy of 
his studies of tree forms and the agreeable sen- 
timent which pervades his effects of atmos- 
phere. 

Mr. Robert Blfm, who has been absent for 
some time in Europe, is out in force in the pre- 
sent exhibition with some half-dozen little water- 


colors, most delightful in color, and wholly irre 
proachable in drawing. There is no artist who 
shows such a distinct and interesting progress as 
Mr. Bium. The cleverness and technical adroit- 
ness which won so many injudicious admirers 
some years ago are still all his own, but they 
have been supplemented by that knowledge 
which is acquired only by thorough and consci- 
entious study. Mr. Blum used to paint only 
from his wrists; now he paints from his head; 
and although we have no ambitious subjects from 
him, these simple and unpretentious little studies 
of Dutch women and Dutch children follow close- 
ly upon the achievements of no less an artist than 
Mr. Edwin A. Abbey. The change that has come 
over Mr. Blum is full of significance, and it is ev- 
ident that he takes his place among the strongest 
and most promising men that have yet come to 
the front in American art. He will be an inter- 
esting figure in our future exhibitions. 

During the last year or two some judicious 
students of our artistic progress have noted, on 
the part of several clever men, the curious desire 
to paint marble. 
sical subjects have been appearing in constantly 
increasing numbers, and under conditions equally 
impressive. 

Mr. F. D. Millet must be looked to as the in- 
spiring cause of the importation of the Greek 
Maiden into our art. Mr. Millet has not only 
painted her successfully, but has lectured to ail 
the artists of New York upon what constituted 
her attire,and how she put it on and wore it. 
When she is re-enforced by a quantity of mar- 
ble, then we detect the influence of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, and the conversion to his methods and 
ambitions of many artists who thitherto had pur- 
sued bents more original if less attractive. The 
latest convert to marble is Mr. William McGrath, 
who has long been a favorite for his effective 
and skilfully painted studies of Irish peasants 
and kindred subjects. He occupies a conspicuous 
position in the North Gallery in the present Water- 
color Exhibition with a large and most elaborate- 
ly painted study of distinctly classieal maidens 
concerned with various graceful functions about 
a most elaborate marble fountain, with the blue 
Egean of Tadema in the distance, and a perfect- 
ly correct proportion of Tademaic green foliage. 
The composition of the picture is correct, the gar- 
ments betray a certain amount of erudition, and 
Mr. McGrath may be complimented upon the total 
result. It must, however, be admitted that the 
classical maiden in American art is an unwhole- 
some exotic, and that our artists may never hope 
to make much out of her, any more than certain 
of the clever members of the younger generation 
may hope to attain to really serious and worthy 
achievements by depicting the Incroyables and 
sentimental femininities of a past that they know 
nothing about, and in real sympathy with which 
they may never be. 

Mr. J. Alden Weir’s beautiful picture of “ Con- 
solation” worthily occupies the piace of honor in 
the South Gallery. It is the best picture that 
Mr. Weir has ever exhibited at the Water-color 
Exhibition. The principal figure is noble, digni- 
fied, and touching in expression, and the whole 
composition is impressive in the extreme. 

Mr, C. Y. Turner contributes a bright and cheer- 
ful study of “ A Dordrecht Milkmaid,” a trifle too 
self-conscious, perhaps, but a bright and agree- 
able picture all the same. 

Mr. T. W. Wood and Mr. J. G. Brown are both 
at their best with striking and characteristic con- 
tributions, 


Marble backgrounds for clas- 
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Corsages and Flowers 
< for Evening Dresses. 
Figs. 1-5. 


Fic. 1.—This pointed cor- 
sage, which is laced at the 
back, is of cress green velvet, 
with bosom drapery of cream 
erape gauze. A jabot of 
Valenciennes lace extends 
around one side of the top and 
along the front, and the 
short sleeves are of the same 
lace. 

Fig. 2.—The low sleeveless 
corsage of this pink tulle dress 
is of Jacqueminot red satin 
merveilleux, with soft drapery 
about the top of pale pink 
satin surah of the same color 
as the skirt. The back is 
laced, and the front is stud- 
ded with a row of pink ribbon 
bows. 

Fig. 3.—This low, dark red 
velvet corsage is short and 
sharply pointed, and is sloped 
to a point at the neck at both 
front and back. In the front 
it opens on a pleated plastron 
of pale pink satin surah, which 
is crossed by a repped silk 
drapery of the same tint as 
the velvet. The narrow curved 
sleeves are of velvet. The 
edges are studded with ruby 
cut beads. 

Fig. 4.—The model here il- 
lustrated is of black velvet 
beaded with steel beads. The 
front and back are sloped out 
in a deep V, partly filled in 
by a lace chemisette. A curved 
band of the beaded velvet, 
edged with steel grelots, forms 
the sleeves. A pointed orna- 
ment of open bead passemen- 
terie is attached on each side 
at the edge. 

Fig. 5.—This is a garniture 
for an evening dress, composed 
of pink lilacs grouped with 
lichens and leaves. The long 
garland may be festooned 
along the contour of the low- 
er edge of the corsage, or on 
the skirt drapery. It is ac- 
companied by one or several 
of the small posies shown in 
the illustration, which are 
variously disposed on the front 
or shoulders of the corsage, 
with sometimes one in the 
hair, placed against the front 
of the high coiffure. 























Fig. 5.—Bovevrr axnp Gartanp For Eventna Dress. 


The Kitchen Girl’s 
Wages. 4 

T is singular that while be- y Z _ i 
fore the days of the late war 
the wages of few kitchen girls 
exceeded the weekly sum of 
a dollar and a half or two 
dollars, they have now mounted 
into the region of three and five 
dollars, so that only the green 
hand fresh from her native sod 
can be had for less than three, 
and the moment she is trained 
she demands the higher sum. 
It is singular, because ever since 
the days of the war almost the 
whole bulk of what the master 
or mistress has had to pay for, 
excluding dry-goods, but naming 
house-rent, fuel, meat, and pro- 
visions, has been double and 
treble what it was when wages 
were lower, and all that the 
maid is supposed to buy—that 
is, her clothing—is a half and a 
quarter less in price than it was. 
There is an injustice here that 
needs attention, and which can 
perhaps be rectified by consul- 
tation and combination on the 
part of the mistresses, employ- 
ers’ unions being the natural 
Fig. 3.—Corsacr ror Eventnc Dress. sequence of those of labor. Fig. 4.—CorsaGk ror EveninG Duss. 
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AROUND THE HEARTH.—Orro Stank. 


ON THE LOWLAND.—J. Francis Muneny. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION.-—[Szz Pace 135.] 
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HORSFORD’'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 

Dr. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: “It proves sat- 
isfactory as a nerve tonic; also in dyspeptic conditions 
of the stomach, with general debility, such as we find 
in overworked females, with nervous headache and its 
accompaniments.”’—[Adv.] 





. val vy mre 
FOR BRONCHIAL, ASTHMATIC, 
Anp Putmonary CompLatnts, aNd Coucis, 
Brown's Bronchial Troches have remarkable curative 
properties, “J have recommended their use for eleven 
years on their own merits, and a personal use of them 
has demonstrated their eficacy.’—E. H. Bownn, M.D., 
Rocky Hill, N.J. Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cents. 

{Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A oLeneyMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-nddressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge.—[Adv.] 





EXTRACT OF WHITE ROSES FOR THE HAIR, 
as made by J. & E. Arxinson, London, is fragrant, in- 
vigorating, delightful. Indispensable to ladies.—{ Adv.) 





Craremont Colony, in Virginia, is growing very 
rapidly. Send for free circulars and illustrated maps, 
J. F. Mancha, Raymond, Surry Co., Va.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


ophtAl/y, 
FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


Y exact analysis ‘‘ Cerealine Flakes ” 

has as much greater a true food value 
than Oatmeal as 100 is greater than 393 
as much greater than Rice as 100 is 
greater than 45; as much greater r than 
Buckwheat as 1oo is greater than 34. 
‘‘Cerealine Flakes” has no equal for 
Griddle-cakes, Waffles, Muffins, Pud- 
dings, Porridge, Soups, etc. 















Crereauine M’r’c Co., Co_umsus, Inv, 


‘Lactated Food 


Vhe Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00, 
t2” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
__— Was, Riouanvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


'CAPITOLE 


Pondre Velontine and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent on It 
removes all blemishes at once. MIESSALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums keep a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, “‘ How to ahneot Beautiful,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 
A. SIMONSON?’S, 34 East 14th St. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA., 


On Hampton Roads, near Old Point Comfort. 


The Hotel Warwick, 


An attractive and accessible Winter Home for families 
— transient visitors. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 
C. B, Orovrr, 150 Broadway, N. Y., or to 
J. RB. SWINERTON, Manager, 
Hotel Warwick, Newport News, Va. 
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FAUTY AND FRAGRANC 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly wuts, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swert. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods aan 
THE 
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$2.50 





WINDMILLS. 


a year (§t.so_ six A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 
months), mailed in the 14x1z in. Forbes Photogravures 
tubes. Single copies which appear with other extra supple- 


Twenty-five cents each, ments in every issue of the ART AGE. 


For Twenty-five Cents 


we send a sample copy containing beautiful 


Pictures for Framing. 


Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, build- 
ing plans and household furniture, such as halls, stair- 
ways, mantels, tables, chairs, sideboards, corner-stands, 
wash-stands, cabinets, etc. 


Working Drawings 


are given with answers to subscribers’ 


Decoration Questions. 


Literary topical gossip, reviews, art criticisms. 


| For one dollar we send five back numbers, For 
| ten cents, in stamps, we send a Forbes Photogravure 
and four specimen pages of the Art Ace. 


Address, Art Ace, 74 West 23D St., New York. 
Mention this advertisement. 


GORD rome 
UFACTURING PURVEyp 
ws ESTABLISHED 1847 Cy 
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OF THE SANE 


OURPRESERVES. &J ELLIES 
OUR MINCE: "MEAT &PLUMPUDDING 


E SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE. 


(OUR SALAD DRESSING&.NEW PROCESS CATSUP 


GIVE TONE TO THE Most {MODEST REPAST , 


OLIVESCAPERS AND-BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO TRANSFORM IT INTO AFEAST. 








= 


fore Si ey THE LEADINGGROCERS ONTHE AMERICAN CONTINENT 
£ YOURGROGER CANNO WEWILL IF YOUSEND FORA) 
PRI CE “LIST. 














EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FAVORS. 


As large dealers and mannfacturers of Novelties and 
Fancy Goods, we possess superior facilities for secur- 
ing inexpensive articles suit table for Favors for the 
**German” and “card parties.” These, in addition to 
the regular Cotillion Favors imported from Paris and 
Dresden, enable us to show the largest assortment of 
low and medium priced goods in the United States. 








Catalogue sent on receipt of stam a even 
solicited. OWEN, MOORE & CO 
Portland, ” Maine. 


















D> Cuteura 


A Positive Cure 
for every form of 

» Skin and Blood 
=Disease= 

from —= 

~ PimPtes to SCROFULA. 


QEIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
\ relieved by a warm bath with Curtovra Soar, a 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of Curi- 
oura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
Cutiovra Rrsoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandrutf, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, ‘scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. 





Price, Curiovura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porren Drue@ anv 
Curmtoar Co., Boston, Mass. 

(a Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PI = 


PL ES, Blackheads, cha yped and oily skin pre- 
vented by C UTIOURA Meproarep Soap. 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


‘ 
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SEELETON BANG. 

(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. 

ortear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 

from $3.00 upwards. Feather-ligbt wigs 
fures, &c. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Will not rip | 


, toupees, coif- | 


Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and | 


mace equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 


| AN 


All long hair, naturally wavy.and straight, feather- | 


light, $5.00 each:, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 
Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. 
ed genuine or money refunded. 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artista. 
Hair dyeing aud shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each, 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “C. B.,” 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted pe rfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful os paration for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.¢ 


THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 


for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 
Turkish Rose Leaves. indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 
of beautifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Catalogues mailed free. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 


You need not have gray hair, since the 
SN IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
produces EVERY COLOR and EVERY 
SHADE, to wit: 

No.1. Black. No.5. Light Chestnut. 
“ 9. Dark Brown. “ 6. Gold Blond. 

** 3. Med’m Brown, “ 7. Drab or Blonde 
“ 4. Chestnut. Cendree. 


It is an IMMEDIATE, lasting, and most natural 
hair-coloring; odorless and ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
LESS. NO LEAD IN IT. Leaves the hair clean, 
soft, and glossy. For the beard—whether gray or 
mottled — the REGENERATOR is unequalled, and 
will produce results never before attained. Turkish 
or Russian baths do not affect it. All faded hair, 
front-pieces, switches, wigs, &c., &c., restored to their 
original shade or made any color desired. Price, $1.00, 
$2.00, and $3.00 per box. Send small sample of hair 
when ordering, or write for descriptive circular. 


Imperial Hair-Regenerator Company, 
54 West 23d Street, N. ¥. 


and 
Gray hair warrant- 
HAIR taken in EX- 
























REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


SPRING SEASON 


1887. 


The Messrs. REDFERN will have 
on view this month their New and 
Exclusive Models of Gowns, Coats, 
Hats, &c., for the ensuing season. 


ORIGINAL GOWNS, 
ORIGINAL COATS, 
ORIGINAL HATS, 
RIDING HABITS. 


Mail Orders receive Mr. RED- 
FERN’S prompt and personal at- 


tention. 


210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





hr rma rn! ad Y 1 L ded 
eed AN Le 


33 7 Won Gav as 


a ES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
ONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
ounune? AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


LADIES. 


ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perflnous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed : Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), ete, 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiqnes as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
® Cooker makes the same — 
cess simpLe FoR Famity Use. 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence. 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Tilustrated Circular and Dr. 
Beardsley’sgreatlecture,‘* What 
to Kat, and How to Eat It,” sent 

: Free on application. 
w ILMOorT Cc ASTLE « © CO., Rochester,N. Y. 


PARIS CLOVES. 


Our ** Chanut’®? Gloves, Imported directly from 
our Factory in Paris, are recommended for thelr high 
degree of excellence, and ladies will find it to their 
advantage to try our own make, which is acknowl- 
edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and durability. 
All our Gloves are repaired free of charge. 
Price-list and Color Card sent on application. 
J. M. CHANUT & CIE., 
PARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS. 
NEW YORK, COR. 5TH AVE. & 14TH ST. 
BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLACE. 
BALTIMORE, !|6 NORTH CHARLES ST. 
In New York by a lady 


SHOPPING of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, reference: 8, & x 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Cit ty. 


QHOPPING BY “WEAIL.—Lady of good ‘taste 
and judgment receives orders for purchase of all 
kinds of goods. Deals only 


with reliable houses. 
MRS. 8. P. W HITN Y, 265 W. 129th St., 


PURCHASING AGENC Established 1875, 


' HELEN 
DECKER, 118 East lath Street,’New York. 








N.Y. 
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! SPICES. 


Dwnells 


Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The oo of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURIT fy great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to » 31 Canal Street, Providence é, R.I,. 





OU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a 

day and expenses,” but ladies who 
possess some skill in drawing or design- 
ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard sewing machine, is readily 
operated with a little practice, and good 
Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well made 
and durable, and costs but $20. Send 
for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY 


2 V. 14th Street, New York, 


BUY YOUR ORY GOODS: IN 


sT 








Py NEW YORK 
RICES LowEsT- STYLES BE 
peETENT eg et MAIL ORDe 


ESTAB 1840 
lo SEND FOR eesti OR CATALOGUE. 


LE BoOuTiLLieR BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & [4% ST,N.Y. 


To Dressmakers ad Families. 


| 
Elegant and durable Buttonholes | 
made on the common sewiug-machine by using our 


“Family” Battonhole Attachment, 


Price is so low it comes within the reach 
of all. Full particulars, with sample buttonhole, 
will be seut to any address on application, with stamp 
enclosed. 

It is everything that is represented. It goes readily 
on the different makes of machines. Simple to learn 
—a child can manage it—and not likely to get out 
of order. Address 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO., 
16 Kast 14th St., New York, 
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] CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
| Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckle 
Do Ba Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin die. 
=wcm ene end every Bic cade m beauty, | 
- 4 anil defies detection, It has stood 
are —| “ the test of 
os 3 
ha 
| 
Ss . Accept no 
unterfeit of similar 
= name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
er said toa lady of the 
haut-to m (a patien 
i? 





m 
etrt astharmyul of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tiona.”’ For sale byall 
Dregete ts an d Faney- 

vais Dealers in the 
v S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


FERD, 1. HOPKINS, ee, 48 Bond St, N. Y. 
_— LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


T. TAYLOR'S 


Iusteated Monthly Pashion Report 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


CURE "i: DEAF 





THE 





Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR DRuMs 
Perfectl Restere the the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the nat m. Invisible, comfortable and 
siwags in position, ‘All ¢ conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for ti llustrated book with re 
als, FREE. Address F. X, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is shochutett the only unfailing remedy for removing 
ye: and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
s, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the | 
n, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the | 
savertieed sonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
TOLEAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


200 pieces Black Armure Royal, 21-inch, at 
—y" 25, in six distinct weaves; lately sold 
at $1.48, 
80 pieces Black Satin Rhadames at 89c.; 
worth $1.00. 


NOW OPENING, 
NEW STYLES IN 
COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 
SATTEENS, GINGHAMS, | 
CAMBRICS, ZEPHYRS, 
SEERSUCKEERS, &c. 


Le Boutillier | Of 234 
| Street, 


‘Brothers, | NEW YORK. 
ICHTHYOL SOA 


EAE DE BY J. D. 
bach on the Main. 


STIEFEL, Offen- 
Ichthyol, a recent discovery, 
very effectual in the treatment of Skin diseases, has 
been utilized in the most practical manner in this Soap, 
which the Mannfacturer asserts is especially useful im 
Curing Eczema, Erysipelas, Salt-Rheum, Ringworm, 
Skin-worme, Se ab, Hed Spots, and all stages of Rosacea 
(an inflamed condition of the skin generally located on 
or about the nose, and a sorry blemish to faces that 
would otherwise be fair), and will produce a fresh and 
healthy complexion. The unpleasant affliction, a red 
nose, and all gradations of redness of the skin, can 
be favorably treated with this soap. Obtainable of 
druggists, or a cake and a circular will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of % cents. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Wholesale Agents for the U. S., 170 William St., N. Y. 


BLACK SILKS. | 1 7, 


 PNEF20%, 
N.Y. 


WILL COMMENCE THIS WEEK THEIR 


GREAT ANNUAL SPRING SALE 


| TABLE DAMASKS, NAPKINS, 
TOWELS, DOILIES, 
TABLE-CLOTHS, 
&e,, &., &e, 
FINE WHITE GoOoDs 
At 25 per cent. less than Importers’ Prices, 








HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N.Y. 








A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales- 
cence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
pressly for Physicians® use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
arivalasa di- 
gestive 
agent. 






























arising 


It is not a secret 
remedy, but a sci- 
entific preparation, the 
formula of which is 
plainly printed on each bot- 
tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 
POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 
in manufacture. It is very agreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 
we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Draggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 


Price $1.00. 83 John St., N. Y. 

















- THECOSMOPOLITAN © 


To Every Subscriber to this Illustrated Magazine, 


Price $2.50 per Year, is Given a $2.25 Premium. 


This premium consists of a Shannon Letter and Bill File ora 
Shannon Sheet-‘iusic Binder, each of which sells for $2.25. The 
former is the most perfect device ever invented for the preservation and classi- 
fication (alphabetically and according to date) of letters, bills, etc. Any paper 
can be referred to, taken out and replaced without disarranging the others. In- 
dispensable to all business men, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, literary people, 
housekeepers, farmers, etc. , being worth ten times its cost. The Binder is with- 
out an equal for keeping Sheet music so that one can og in or take out any 
piece without disturbing any other sheets or mutilating the book. 


THE LITTLE CIANT OF THE MONTHLIES. 


[See full description in previous issue.] 
The COSMOPOLITAN, published by Schlicht & Field Co., 
Rochester, N. W., is the handsomest and most readable illustrated family 
magazine ever published ; filled with short stories, sketches, travels, adventures, 
poems, brief and bright Scientific and literary articles by "the ablest writers in 
America and Europe. Every number contains one or more illustrated articles 
and several full page engravings by the best artists in the world. Its Young 
Folks department is remarkably entertaining, and The Household is 

indispensable to every housekeeper. Agents Wanted, 


SEND 20 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, Sold at all Newstands, 




















is offered and 2 : “described in our 
CATALOGUE No. 161, which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue 
is replete with new R* of the choicest flowers and vegetables, many of which can only be 
obtained from us; and contains, bes ies, 2 beautiful colored plates, and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and. we believe, is the most complete 
publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 
ducted from first order. Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO. 2° & 31,cortont st, 








L For (887) 


‘Wit be sent FREE TO ALL who write for it. It is a 
Spoatueme B omeay | of 128 Pages, with hundreds of 

three C sezen Pins and tells all about 

HE BEST GARD ARM and FLOWER 

BULBS, PLANTS whevenahienn STOCK and 
* Fancy POULTRY. It de- 

bes Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers of real 

be obtained elsewhere. Send address on postal 


, = walsh commet 
ATLE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sra 


bitshed to W 





¢Z sxenolo 
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(Constable , Ke Cs 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 


AND 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
SPRING STYLES AND NOVELTIES. 
Broad oer C LR; 9th st. 


bLridal Outfits. 


L[nfant Wardrobes. 
Ladtes Sutts 
and Underwear. 


LapIEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 
G. ¢. Shayne, 


Manufactoring Farrier 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Broadway and Twentieth St., 





Has marked down prices of 
fashionable Furs and Seal-skin 
Garments this season. This 
will afford a splendid oppor- 
tunity for ladies to purchase 
reliable furs direct from the 
Manufacturer at lowest possi- 
ble _ prices. Fashion book 





mailed free. 


* STATEN ISLAND ~~ 





FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. ¥.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 


Ral 


-SEND FOR ir: 


WHY NOT BUY AT FIRST HANDS ? 


RH-ALten@ompanNy .) SEEDS SENT 
189-191 WATER ST.N.Y.| everywhere by mail. 


No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. | 

Take no other until you have tried it 
You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


For 18 Years our Great Specia Ity 
wing and distributin OSES, We Tare all the 
intest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizes and prices tosuitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or gr to all points, 


3 TO 12 PLANTS S 0 $25 


a = I A 
Our New G uide,s3 pp..d seormes nearly G00 Gneus 
varieties of Roses. the best Hardy Shrubs, & 
Climbing Vines, and 4 yd = Rare Flower 
Seeds, and fells he w them—FREE 
Address THE DING EE 13 Cc CONARD CO. 
Rose Grow 


rowers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY ladies 





who wear their hair parted, $36 
up, unifying Wa size and color. 
rg ts aving ie xo with pre 





the Lg Baer 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’) Music Hall)Chicago 
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MR. CHUBBS TRIES TOBOGGANING. 


“JOLLY FUN,” SAYS HE. “GUESS I'LL TRY 
It.” GETS A SMALL BOY TO SHOW HIM HOW. 


FIRST TRIP A SPLENDID sUCCESS. YELLS 
LIKE A COMANCHE INDIAN, WAVES HIS HAT, 
AND ATTRACTS GENERAL ATTENTION, 
































SMALL BOY RECOVERS THE HAT IN TWO 
PIECES, AND DECLINES TO GIVE IT UP UNTIL 
11 18 PAID FOR THE RISK AND THE TROUBLE 
HME TOOK, 


CHUBBS PUTS ON THE BRIMLESS TILE, AND 
MAKES ANOTHER TRIP. CARELESS ATTEND- 
ANT STARTS HIM TOO SOON, AND AWAY GOES 
UIS TOBOGGAN FROM UNDER HIM, 


Provup Fatagre (who has just been presented with a 
son). ** Flossy, little daughter, which would you like 
best to have—a little sister or a little brother?” 

Fiossy (meditatively). “Well, papa, if it’s just the 
oy to you, I think I’d rather have a little white rab- 

it.” 


FACETI2. 
SOMETHING ELSE TO COME DOWN. 


Lanpiorp. “That porch is rotten, and ought to 
come down.” 
Tenant. “Yes.” 


Lanpvorp, “ So ought that shed roof. It’s very lit- 





SLIGHT MISHAP AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
SLIDE, OWING TO TOO MUCH SELF -CONFI- 
DENCE, SMALL BOY DOES NOT COME OUT ON 


TOP. 

















BEFORE HE CAN SLIDE OFF THE TRACK, 
DOWN COMES ANOTHER TOBOGGAN, AND THE 
NEXT MINUTE CHUBBS SEES MORE STARS THAN 
HE EVER DREAMED OF. 


A professional palmist says a person can never tell 
a lie with bis hand shut. ye know people who can 
tell a lie with both hands shut and tied behind their 
backs. Go to, palmist! 


acta? SE 
A lucky dog—The Fifth Avenue pug. 





tle better.” 

Tenant. “ Yes. And there’s something else ought 
to come down.” 

Lanpiorp. “ Ah, indeed! What is that ?” 

Tenant. “ The rent, sir.” 

eupentenatiicamil 

A correspondent says the United States navy would 

be all right if it were only a ship-shape affair, 


a Oats wee 
A LARGE FAMILY. 


“Mamma,” said little Daisy, 
As she gazed at the stars so mild, 
“You think I'm a lot of trouble, 
And you say I drive you wild; 
But think of the Mamma Moon,” 
Said impressive little Daisy, 
“What a lot of babies she has: 
I should think she would go crazy.” 


puaetigtimaem 
WHY HE WAS SO GENTLE. 
Docror. “ You handled me very gently during that 
cross-examination.” 
Lawyers. “Ah, sir, I didn’t know how soon you 
might be handling me.” 





Se 
WHAT IT WAS THAT AILED HER. 


Docron, “ Your heart is in a normal condition.” 
Neevovus Orv Lavy. “Goodness! And is it fatal ?” 
Doctor. “ Its beat is iambic.” 

Ouvp Lavy. “It’s just dreadful !” 

Dooros. “ Were it trochaic, or even spondaic—” 

Oxv Lavy. “ Doctor, don’t keep me in this horrible | 
e. Give me some medicine at once.” 


LEOPARD. 


A new solution of the time-honored conundrum, 
Why do poor people marry ? is that misery loves com- 








Buape 
Docron. “ My dear, there’s nothing the matter with | pany. 
your heart.” 
Ow Lavy. “Oh! there isn't? Why didn’t you say Postmaster Button, of Lynchburg, Virginia, has re- 
80, then?” signed. ‘There goes another button!” 








A VERY SHORT MEMORY. 


ERASMUS BROWN, “Wuy, HOW DE Do, MIsTER GREEN?” 
GREEN. “Wy, HOW DE DO? WELL, I's BEEN GONE AWAY A WEEK, AND I HARDLY 
KNOWED YE; AND IF I'D STAID TWO WEEKS, I WOULDN'T KNOWED YE ‘TALL.” 


CAMEL. 
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MR, CHUBBS THEN TRIES IT ALONE. WHEN 
HALF-WAY DOWN HE LOSES HIS HAT, AND 
BARELY ESCAPES ANOTHER TOBOGGAN JUST 
BEHIND. 





po — 








THIS SETTLES IT, AND CHUBBS STARTS FOR 
HOME, SATISFIED THAT COASTING IN THE OLD 
TIMES WAS A VERY DIFFERENT THING FROM 
THE TOBOGGANING OF TO-DAY, 


A lady, in speaking of a recent failure, remarked, 
quite innocently, that Brown had given up his pew in 
church, but not his horses and carriage. 


ot ARIAT 
A note of nl who steal watches are 
apt to wind up in jail. 











DARWINISM ILLUSTRATED. 
THEIR EVOLUTIONS, 


A baby in the railroad train is generally a well-spring 
of displeasure. 
A great boon—Daniel. 


—_——o———_— 
Regular pot-boilers—Coal and wood. 


CAMELOPARD, 


The Suez Canal was built svez to make a shorter 
route to India. The information contained in the 
above sentence constitutes its value. 


—nienniitantsteien 
The chronic malady_of the lawyer seems to be re- 
taining fever. 











HE (enraged and . “ Way, LAURA, HOw Is THIS? I THOUGHT YOU WERE TO SAVE 
THOSE DANCES UNTIL I CAME, AND HERE YOUR PROGRAMME IS FULL ?” 

LAURA. “OH, THAT ISALL RIGHT. I FILLED IT OUT WITH DUMMY NAMES. IT SAVES EM- 
BARRASSMENT, YOU KNOW, WHEN DISAGREEABLE PERSONS ASK YOU TO DANCE WITH THEM.” 





